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(A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BIBLE) 


PREFACE 

The  treatise  on  Higher  Biblical  Criticism  is  a  useful 
novelty  in  a  work  on  General  Introduction.  It  is  time 
that  the  student  should  know  what  Higher  Criticism 
is  in  itself,  and  not  merely  in  its  aims  and  purposes. 
It  is  time  that  he  should  understand  what  it  is  worth 
and  what  it  is  not  worth,  what  it  can  do  and  what  it 
can  not  do. 

Many  writers  on  the  subject  mention  only  those  few 
phases  of  Higher  Criticism  that  are  applicable  and  that 
are  applied  (but  without  one  word  of  explanation)  to 
some  special,  concrete  book  of  the  Bible.  To  try  to 
learn  what  Higher  Criticism  really  is  by  reading  such 
works  is  like  attempting  to  learn  the  art  of  medicine 
by  reading  a  lot  of  doctors'  prescriptions,  most  of 
which  happen  to  have  been  given  for  colds  and  coughs, 
for  mumps  and  measles. 

We  have  hundreds  of  books  written  on  "  Higher 
Criticism  "  and  something  else-almost  exclusively  on 
the  "  something  else " ;  we  have  books  written  on 
''  Higher  Criticism  and  Genesis,"  on  ''  Higher  Criti- 
cism and  Isaias,"  on  ''  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Luke " ;  but  we  have  almost  nothing  on 
"  Higher  Criticism  "  in  itself,  on  Higher  Criticism  in 
its  entirety,  on  Higher  Criticism  in  the  abstract,  or  in 
theory  and  without  reference  to  any  special  book  of 
the  Bible.     It  is  often  difficult  to  understand  a  part 
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without  first  knowing  much  about  the  whole,  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  We  have  almost  no  work  that  swings 
around  the  circle  and  discusses  Higher  Criticism  in  its 
full  compass  and  analyses  and  explains  its  nature,  its 
meaning,  its  purpose,  its  various  kinds,  its  province  or 
sphere  of  work,  its  methods,  its  principles,  its  assump- 
tions, and  its  results,  whether  good  or  bad.  This  is 
what  the  writer  has  attempted  to  do  in  this  volume,  and 
the  attempt  has  cost  him  infinite  labor.  It  is  for  others 
now  to  improve  on  the  work  of  the  pioneer. 
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PART  I 
TEXTUAL  CRITICISM 


A  GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 
TO  THE  BIBLE 

VOLUME  II 

PART  I 

TEXTUAL  CRITICISM 

Introduction 

Before  discussing  Biblical  Criticism,  whether  Higher 
or  Lower,  it  is  well,  by  way  of  preparation,  to  obtain  a 
precise  notion  of  criticism  in  general,  its  nature,  its 
various  meanings,  its  scope,  its  methods,  etc. 

The  fundamental  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  Criti- 
cism may  be  acquired  by  examining  briefly  its  meaning 
in  the  language  from  which  it  is  derived,  the  Greek. 

The  original,  remote  meaning  of  the  Greek  verb 
KpiVw,  '' Krinein/'  is  to  separate  one  thing  from 
another,  such  as  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  right  from 
the  wrong,  the  true  from  the  false. 

Its  proximate  meaning  is  to  discriminate,  to  distin- 
guish, to  decide,  to  select  one  from  among  many,  to 
judge  which  to  take  and  which  to  leave  or  reject. 
Thus  its  usual  meaning  is  to  judges  and  criticism  is 
simply  judgment. 

In  this  general  sense,  and  by  a  necessity  of  our  very 
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nature,  we  are  all  judges,  we  are  all  critics;  we  are  all 
more  or  less  real,  conscious,  deliberate  critics,  and  all 
our  opinions,  decisions  or  judgments  are  criticisms, 
whether  right  or  wrong. 

With  time  and  study  and  experience,  what  was  orig- 
inally a  natural  faculty,  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  has  been 
developed  and  perfected  into  a  science,  into  an  art,  the 
science  and  the  art  of  judging,  of  judging  anything 
according  to  well  known  standards,  according  to  gen- 
erally recognized  principles  or  criteria. 

Accordingly,  criticism,  in  general,  is  the  science  and 
the  art,  the  act  and  the  effect  of  the  act,  of  judging 
anything  in  accordance  with  some  test  or  fixed  prin- 
ciple or  recognized  standard. 

1.  As  a  science,  criticism  consists  of  general,  ab- 
stract principles. 

2.  As  an  art,  it  consists  of  particular,  concrete  rules. 

3.  As  an  act,  it  is  the  application  of  these  principles 
and  rules  to  the  examination  of  works  on  philosophy, 
science,  history,  literature,  art,  etc. 

4.  As  an  effect,  it  is  the  consequence  of  such  an  act, 
the  result  of  such  a  cause;  it  is  a  concrete  judgment  or 
opinion  thus  formed. 

In  popular  language,  the  word  means  harsh  judg- 
ment, mere  carping,  fault-finding. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  criticism  chiefly  as  a 
science,  also  as  an  art. 

Criticism,  as  above  defined,  has  its  place  in  every 
department  of  science,  and  its  branches  are  as  numer- 
ous as  are  the  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Yet  its 
principal  kinds  are  the  following : 
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1.  Architectural  criticism, 

2.  Artistic  criticism, 

3.  Agricultural  criticism, 

4.  Mechanical  criticism, 

5.  Astronomical  criticism, 

6.  Philosophical  criticism, 

7.  Scientific  criticism, 

8.  Theological  criticism, 

9.  Historical  criticism, 

10.  Literary  criticism,  etc.,  etc. 

We  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the  last  two.  Their 
purpose  is  to  investigate  the  history,  the  literary  form, 
and  the  reliability  of  all  sources  of  information,  and 
especially  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  reliability  of 
written  documents.  General  criticism,  when  applied  to 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  is  called  Biblical  Criticism.  It 
is  of  two  kinds  : 

a)  Textual  Criticism, 

b)  Higher  Criticism. 

Textual  Biblical  Criticism  in  general  may  be 
defined  as  that  branch  of  Biblical  criticism  which  aims 
at  the  restoration  of  the  text  to  its  original  state.  Its 
purpose  is  to  detect  and  to  correct  the  errors  com- 
mitted by  copyists  or  transcribers  in  the  wording  of  the 
text,  to  ascertain  its  original  reading  and,  from  all  the 
materials  available,  to  reproduce  an  edition  conform- 
able to  the  original  autograph,  as  it  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  inspired  writer  under  the  eyes  of  the  first 
readers. 

Were  it  not  for  the  loss  of  the  original  MSS.,  there 
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would  be  no  need  of  textual  criticism  either  of  the  Old 
or  of  the  New  Testament.  There  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  it;  there  would  be  nothing  to  exercise  it  on. 
But  now,  owing  to  the  many  errors,  either  of  the  eye  or 
of  the  ear  or  of  the  memory,  so  many  mistakes  have 
crept  into  each  and  every  MS.  that  has  reached  us,  that 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  eliminate  them. 

For  this  purpose,  Textual  Biblical  Criticism  busies 
itself  with  such  minute  details  as  punctuation  marks, 
letters,  prefixes,  suffixes,  syllables,  words,  phrases,  and 
even  sentences  of  the  sacred  text. 

Textual  criticism  has  to  do  only,  or  chiefly,  with  the 
text  of  a  book,  as  text,  that  is,  with  its  material  words. 
Material  words  can  be  reproduced  quite  mechanically 
by  a  copyist,  who  does  not  understand  the  language, 
or  even  by  a  kodak,  or  by  the  printing  press. 

Higher  Criticism  is  concerned  with  the  statements 
contained  in  a  book,  with  its  thoughts,  ideas,  truths,  or 
teachings,  with  its  contents  or  formal  words.  Hence 
the  textual  critic  has  to  do  with  the  shell,  whereas  the 
higher  critic  examines  the  kernel. 

The  need  of  textual  criticism  arises  from  the  loss  of 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  autographs,  as  well  as 
from  the  vast  number  of  readings  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages  and  in  repeated  transcriptions,  have  crept  into 
the  manuscripts.  Some  such  variations  are,  naturally, 
unavoidable;  for  no  other  book  has  ever  been  copied 
so  often  as  the  Bible, —  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
etc.  At  every  transcription  it  was  at  least  possible  for 
slight  mistakes  to  creep  into  the  copy;  and  something 
of  what  was  possible  has  happened. 
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"This  ancient  Book 
Its   quaint,    old,   honest   look 
Would  lack,  if  on  its  pages 
Were  scattered  nothing 
Of  the  dust  of  ages." 

Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  his  Encyclical  Providentissimus 
Deus,  says :  *'  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  copyists  have 
made  mistakes  in  the  text  of  the  Bible;  this  question, 
when  it  arises,  should  be  carefully  considered  on  its 
merits  and  the  fact  not  too  easily  admitted,  but  only  in 
those  passages  where  the  proof  is  clear."  In  fact,  it 
is  impossible  to  contend  that  Scripture  is  absolutely 
free  from  all  errors  of  transcription  or  translation. 

Like  man  on  the  first  morn  of  his  creation.  Scripture 
was  pure  and  spotless  when  it  left  the  hand  of  the  in- 
spired writer;  after  which,  though  God  watched  with 
special  care  over  its  essential  integrity,  still  it  was  left, 
in  other  respects,  to  share  the  fate  of  all  human  litera- 
ture. 

We  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  admit  that,  through 
the  carelessness  of  copyists,  the  malice  of  heretics,  and 
the  well-intentioned  but  mistaken  freedom  of  many 
amanuenses,  the  sacred  text  has  been  tampered  with  in 
so  many  codices  that  the  correct  readings  of  some  pass- 
ages are  likely  to  remain  long  in  doubt. 

This  is  very  natural,  for  it  would  have  taken  a  per- 
petual and  widespread  miracle  or,  rather,  a  series  of 
miracles  as  extensive  as  Christendom  and  as  enduring 
as  time,  to  transmit  to  us  a  stereotyped  edition  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  original,  for  which  alone  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  responsible.  He  is  not  answerable  for 
the  work  of  subsequent  copyists,  translators,  printers, 
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and  even  printers'  devils.  Such  a  miracle,  being  in  no 
way  necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which  Scripture  was 
written,  has  never  been  wrought;  for,  happily,  God 
does  not  make  the  salvation  of  souls  depend  on  the 
prefixes,  suffixes,  aspirates,  punctuation  marks,  and 
such  like  details  of  the  "  Good  Book,''  but  on  its 
thoughts,  on  the  truths  contained  in  it.  Now  these, 
notwithstanding  all  the  various  readings,  remain  sub- 
stantially intact. 

Until  the  invention  of  printing,  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment were  multiplied,  as  were  all  other  books  at  that 
time,  by  the  slow,  tedious  process  of  writing  them  out, 
word  for  word  and  letter  for  letter,  by  hand. 

The  result  is  that,  in  the  course  of  frequent  tran- 
scriptions, changes  or  alterations,  called  "  Various 
Readings,"  unavoidably  crept  into  the  inspired  text, — 
just  as  naturally  as  they  would,  and  did,  into  any  other 
book  written  by  hand. 

However,  if  we  compare  the  text  of  our  Greek  Tes- 
tament with  ancient  profane  documents,  whether 
Greek  or  Latin  (all  transmitted  by  the  tedious  process 
of  writing  by  hand),  we  shall  discover  that  our  Greek 
Testament,  in  substance,  is  remarkably  correct,  in  fact, 
is  unrivaled  among  ancient  writings  not  only  for  the 
purity  of  its  text,  but  also  for  the  superabundance  of 
the  documentary  evidence,  which  positively  and  over- 
whelmingly establishes  its  substantial  integrity  and 
helps  us  ever  more  and  more  to  eliminate  such  slight 
mistakes  as  will  inevitably  creep  into  any  writing  copied 
out  in  the  long  course  of  ages. 
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As  if  to  offset  this,  we  are  told  that  there  are  more 
than  150,000  ''various  readings"  in  the  text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  But  this  statement,  when 
properly  understood,  proves  little  or  nothing.  For,  if 
all  these  150,000  "various  readings"  were  found  in 
each  and  every  MS.  copy,  they  would,  perhaps,  deface 
the  text  almost  beyond  recognition.  But  the  facts  are 
not  thus;  for  these  150,000  various  readings  are  dis- 
tributed among  nearly  4,000  MSS.,  some  being  found 
in  one  group  of  MSS.,  and  some  in  others. 

Besides,  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  in  our 
Greek  New  Testament  150,000  passages  wnth  various 
readings  in  them;  it  only  means  that  there  are,  all 
told,  150,000  various  readings.  For  instance,  if  in  a 
given  passage  a  certain  substantive  is  accompanied 
a  hundred  times  by  the  definite  article  in  the  mas- 
culine gender,  and  fifty  times  by  the  definite  article 
in  the  neuter  gender,  that  counts  as  fifty  various 
readings,  though  it  is  really  only  one  and  the  same 
variant,  occurring  fifty  times.  "  Each  place  where  a 
variation  occurs,  is  counted  as  many  times  over,  not 
only  as  distinct  variations  occur  upon  it,  but  also  as 
many  times  over  as  the  same  variation  occurs  in  dif- 
ferent MSS."  (Dr.  Warfield,  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  13.) 

It  may  seem  strange  that  nearly  all  the  most  impor- 
tant ''  various  readings  "  in  the  text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  were  introduced  into  it  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  reason  is  be- 
cause some  of  the  copyists  in  those  early  days  did  not 
fully  realize  the  peculiar  value  and  importance  of  the 
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New  Testament  books.  Besides,  many  of  the  early 
copies  were  made,  not  for  public,  but  for  private  use, 
by  persons  who  could  see  little  or  no  harm  in  taking 
slight  liberties  with  books  which  were  not  yet  "  canon- 
ized "  and  which,  after  all,  were  their  own  private 
property. 

Then,  too,  early  Christians  were  in  constant  expec- 
tation of  the  ''  paroitsia''  or  millennium  in  the  very 
near  future.  Why,  then,  be  so  careful  about  books 
which  were  so  soon  to  become  more  or  less  Useless  to 
them? 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  slips  of  the  pen  would  be 
easily  committed  and  would  rapidly  increase  in  num- 
bers in  every  subsequent  copy.  If  we  analyze  the 
matter  briefly,  we  shall  see  that  "  various  readings  " 
may  owe  their  origin  either 

( 1 )  to  accident,  or 

(2)  to  design. 

I.  To  accident:  In  copying  out  a  very  long  manu- 
script, involuntary  mistakes  are  unavoidable.  They 
creep  into  the  text  in  many  ways,  through  errors  of  the 
eye,  of  the  ear,  of  the  memory,  or  of  the  judgment. 

The  eye  of  the  copyist  might  mistake  one  letter,  syl- 
lable, or  word  for  another  letter,  syllable  or  word, 
much  like  it. 

The  ear  of  the  copyist,  if  he  wrote  under  dictation, 
might  easily  mistake  different  words  of  similar  sounds. 

The  memory  of  the  copyist,  if  too  much  relied  upon, 
might  lead  him  into  many  mistakes;  he  might  invert 
the  order  of  words  or  clauses ;  he  might  replace  simple 
by  compound  verbs  or  vice  versa;  he  might  easily  ex- 
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change  moods,  tenses,  persons,  numbers  or  cases,  with- 
out any  perceptible  change  of  meaning;  he  might  add 
or  omit  the  article  or  change  its  gender;  he  might  use 
synonymous  words,  the  one  for  the  other;  etc.,  etc. 

The  judgment  of  the  copyist,  if  it  failed  him,  might 
lead  him  to  separate  syllables,  words,  or  sentences  at 
the  wrong  place,  or  to  divide  one  word  into  two,  or  to 
combine  two  words  into  one,  or  to  misunderstand  ab- 
breviations, once  so  numerous  in  the  text,  or  to  transfer 
glosses  from  the  margin  into  the  body  of  the  text,  and 
so  forth. 

All  these  and  other  kinds  of  variants  the  copyist 
might  introduce  into  the  text  in  perfect  good  faith  and 
innocency,  especially  at  a  time  when  there  were  as  yet 
no  spaces  dividing  words  or  sentences,  no  accents,  no 
punctuation  marks,  in  fact  nothing  to  help  the  copyist 
to  avoid  mistakes. 

2.  To  design: 

Besides  the  unconscious  variants  just  mentioned, 
there  are  others  of  a  more  or  less  conscious  kind. 

The  copyist  sometimes  endeavored  to  harmonize 
parallel  passages  of  the  four  Gospels ;  or  to  bring  the 
quotations  in  the  New  Testament  into  verbal  agree- 
ment with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  Greek 
Old  Testament,  from  which  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
may  never  have  been  taken;  or  to  correct  the  style, 
where  it  differed  from  the  usage  of  Greek  classical 
writers;  or,  in  general,  to  remove  obscurities,  to  clear 
up  difficulties,  to  correct  anomahes,  or  to  smooth  out 
the  language. 

The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  to  many  Chris- 
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tians  living  at  a  great  distance  from  Palestine,  must 
have  seemed  strange  with  its  frequent  Hebraisms  and 
linguistic  anomalies,  and  many  a  copyist  may  have 
thought  it  allowable,  and  even  laudable,  to  eliminate 
such  barbarisms  from  the  *'  Good  Book."  The  inten- 
tion was  subjectively  good,  for  the  corrections  or 
changes  made  were  intended  to  improve  the  sacred  text 
and  to  make  it  more  intelligible  and  more  readable. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  causes  to  which  the 
"  various  readings  "of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
ascribed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  great  number, 
the  general  sense  of  the  Greek  Testam'ent  is  not  thereby 
changed. 

Mr.  Norton,  a  Unitarian,  in  his  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospels,  says :  '*  Of  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  nineteen  out  of  twenty  deserve  no  con- 
sideration "  [for  it  is  manifest  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  text].  *' Of  those  which  remain,  a  very  great 
majority  are  entirely  unimportant.  They  consist  in 
different  modes  of  spelling;  in  different  tenses  of  the 
same  verb  or  different  cases  of  the  same  noun,  not 
affecting  the  essential  meaning;  in  the  use  of  the  singu- 
lar for  the  plural,  or  the  plural  for  the  singular,  where 
one  or  the  other  expression  is  equally  suitable;  in  the 
insertion  or  omission  of  particles,  such  as  *dv'  and 
'  Se,'  not  affecting  the  sense,  or  of  the  article  in  cases 
equally  unimportant;  in  the  introduction  of  a  proper 
name  where,  if  not  inserted,  the  personal  pronoun  is 
to  be  understood,  or  of  some  other  word  or  words  ex- 
pressive of  a  sense  which  would  be  distinctly  implied 
without  them;  in  the  substitution  of  one  synonymous 
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or  equivalent  term  for  another;  in  the  transposition  of 
words,  leaving  their  signification  the  same;  in  the  use 
of  an  uncompounded  or  simple  verb,  or  of  the  same 
verb  compounded  with  a  preposition,  the  latter  differ- 
ing from  the  former  only  in  a  shade  of  meaning. 
Such  various  readings,  and  others  equally  unimportant, 
form  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  Various  Readings 
about  which  there  may  be  or  has  been  a  question 
whether  they  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  text  or  not, 
and  it  is  therefore  obviously  of  no  consequence  in 
which  way  the  question  has  been  or  may  be  deter- 
mined."    All  this  in  general. 

I.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament 

In  the  absence  of  the  originals,  the  materials  on 
which  the  textual  critic  chiefly  depends,  in  order  to  re- 
store the  Hebrew  Bible  to  its  original  condition,  are 
found : — 

1.  In  ancient  apographic  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible; 

2.  In  ancient  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible; 

3.  In  quotations  made  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  into 
the  writings  of  early  Jewish  rabbis. 

But,  as  the  student  already  knows,  there  is  very  little 
opportunity  to  use  any  of  these  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whether  Hebrew  or  Greek,  because ;  — 

a)  We  have  no  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  that  reach  beyond  the  tenth  or  ninth  century  of 
our  era,  and  the  oldest  we  possess  are  relatively  mod- 
ern. 

b)  All  the  earliest  versions,  except  the  Septuagint, 
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are  made  from  the  present  recension  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  or  from  one  very  much  like  it. 

c)  Nearly  all  the  quotations  of  early  Jewish  scholars 
are  also  taken  from  this  same  recension. 

For  these  reasons  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament  has  not  yet  been  rewarded  with  great 
success.  The  fact  is  that  ever  since  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  there  has  been  only  one  form 
or  recension  of  the  Hebrew  consonantal  text.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  this  text,  having  few  or  no  various 
readings  to  choose  from  or  to  work  upon,  offers  no 
opportunity  to  practice  textual  criticism,  unless  con- 
jectural, and  conjecture  is  extremely  risky.  There  is, 
then,  little  or  no  hope  of  restoring  the  Hebrew  text  to 
that  primitive  condition  which  it  had  long  before  the 
Christian  era. 

2.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament 

But  if  we  cannot  correct  the  Hebrew  by  the  Hebrew, 
may  we  not  correct  the  Hebrew  by  the  Greek, —  by  the 
Septuagint  ? 

The  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  in 
constant  use  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  whether  in 
Palestine  or  in  the  Diaspora  (Dispersion),  for  a  long 
time  before,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  birth  of 
Christ.  It  was  the  only  Bible,  also,  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, not  only  in  Alexandria,  but  all  over  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  continued  to  be  used  until  the  Old  Latin 
and  the  Syriac  Peshito  came  into  existence,  about  the 
year  150  A.  D.,  and  until  these  versions  had  time  to 
spread  in  the  next  few  centuries. 
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A  comparison  of  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  shows  that  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles, 
whether  in  preaching  or  in  writing,  generally  quoted 
from  the  Greek  translation  and  not  from  the  Hebrew 
original.  This  fact  alone  would  seem  to  give  to  the 
Greek  translation  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  orig- 
inal, if  not  in  things  of  minor  importance,  then  at  least 
in  matters  of  belief  and  practice.  Yet  it  is  a  difficult 
question  to  decide  how  far  we  may  use  the  Greek  to 
correct  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Hebrew  to  correct  the 
Greek,  Old  Testament.  Since  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
Greek  Old  Testament  has  been  copied  out  so  often,  and 
has  been  edited  and  re-edited  so  frequently  and  vari- 
ously, that  any  attempt  to  produce  a  really  critical  edi- 
tion of  it  at  the  present  time  seems  almost  hopeless. 
Unlike  the  Hebrew,  the  difficulty  with  the  Greek  is  in 
the  countless  number  of  various  readings,  and  in  the 
uncertainty  to  which  of  them  the  critic  should  give 
the  preference,  and  in  the  endless  mass  of  materials  to 
be  examined  and  passed  upon. 

3.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Greek  Nezv  Testament 

The  textual  criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
though  not  yet  final,  has  been  attended  with  happier 
results.  Since  the  original  autographs  no  longer  exist, 
the  materials  on  which  the  textual  critic  is  forced  to 
depend  in  his  efforts  to  restore  this  text  to  its  primitive 
condition,  are  found  in : 

a)  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament ; 
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b)  ancient  translations  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment; 

c)  quotations  made  from  the  New  Testament  into 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers,  especially  of  the 
Greek  Fathers.     We  shall  discuss  these  one  by  one. 

A)  Ancient  Manuscript  Copies  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament 

The  ancient  manuscript  copies  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  naturally  occupy  the  first  place,  because  their 
testimony  to  the  original  text  is  most  direct.  It  is  also 
the  most  complete,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  entire  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  not  merely  those  few  pass- 
ages which  the  Fathers  had  occasion  to  quote. 

Besides,  the  MSS.  all  claim  to  contain  that  text.  It 
is,  then,  the  obvious  duty  of  the  textual  critic  to  collect 
and  to  compare,  or,  more  technically  speaking,  to  col- 
late all  the  available  MSS.  copies  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  and  to  eliminate  all  the  mistakes  committed 
in  the  act  of  transcribing  them;  —  what  remains  will 
be  very  nearly  the  primitive  text.  We  say  "MSS. 
copies  "  advisedly;  for  the  printed  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  have  all  been  made  from  older  MSS.  copies 
and  hence,  in  the  presence  of  the  MSS.  from  which 
they  were  taken,  they  are  all  mere  repetitions  and  of 
no  value  as  additional  evidence  to  the  condition  of  the 
primitive  text. 

The  relative  value  of  manuscripts  is  determined 
chiefly  by  their  antiquity  and  also  by  the  manifest 
carefulness  with  which  they  were  copied.  They  are  of 
two  kinds:     (i)  Uncials  and  (2)   Cursives, 
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I.  The  uncials  are  written  in  capital  letters;  the 
cursives  are  written  in  a  small  running  hand.  The 
uncials  were  used  from  the  fourth  down  to  the  tenth 
century ;  the  cursives  were  used  from  the  tenth  century 
down  to  the  invention  of  printing,  about  A.  D.  1450. 
Therefore,  the  uncials  are  older  and  more  valuable. 
They  are  designated,  for  short,  by  the  capital  letters  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  alphabets,  A,  D,  Gamma, 
Theta,  Aleph.  The  cursives  are  indicated  by  arabic 
numbers,  as  i,  2,  3,  4,  5.  We  have  156  uncial  codices 
of  the  Greek  Bible ;  but  only  one  is  complete. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  six  principal  uncial  codices 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  They  are :  the  Codex 
Vaticanus  or  B ;  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  or  Aleph,  or  S ; 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  or  A;  the  Codex  Ephraemi 
Rescriptus,  or  C ;  the  Codex  Bezae  or  D ;  and  the  Codex 
Claromontanus,  or  D  2. 

( I )  The  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  B,  "  is  the  most  an- 
cient and  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Greek  Bible,  Old  and  New  Testaments."  (F.  G. 
Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts,  p. 
132.)  It  was  copied  out,  probably,  in  the  days  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  i.  e.,  about  330-340.  It  is  carefully  written 
on  leaves  of  the  finest  vellum,  in  neat  uncial  characters, 
three  columns  to  the  page.  It  is  called  the 
''  Vaticanus,"  because  it  has  been  preserved  for  cen- 
turies in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  No  one 
know^s  how  or  when  it  got  there,  but  it  was  already 
there  in  1450,  before  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V. 
Some  surmise  that  it  was  brought  there   from  the 
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Orient  by  the  Greek  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  was  car- 
ried off  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  I,  as  a  trophy  of  war, 
but  was  returned  after  his  defeat. 

Sixty  pages  from  Genesis  and  forty  pages  from  the 
Psalms  have  been  torn  out,  or  have  dropped  out,  of 
the  Old  Testament;  and,  from  the  New  Testament, 
almost  as  many  leaves  have  been  lost,  i.  e.,  a  part  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Philemon,  and  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  are  lost.  Yet  there  re- 
main of  it  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
(759)  leaves  or  fifteen  hundred  and  eighteen  (1518) 
pages  of  the  finest  vellum,  for  supplying  which,  plus 
the  two  hundred  (200)  pages  that  have  been  lost, 
a  herd  of  nearly  two  hundred  antelopes  would  be 
needed. 

The  Codex  Vaticanus  is  ten  inches  wide  by  ten  and 
one  half  inches  long;  it  is  four  and  one-half  inches 
thick,  has  three  columns  to  the  page,  and  42  lines  to  the 
column. 

This  codex  gives  what  Westcott  and  Hort  call  the 
neutral  text,  because  it  is  earlier  than  any  of  the  re- 
visions made  in  the  course  of  the  third  century. 

This  entire  manuscript.  Old  and  New  Testament, 
was  published  in  a  quasi-facsimile  edition  by  Vercellone 
and  Cozza  at  Rome,  in  1 870-1 872,  and  was  later  re- 
produced by  photography  (Rome,  1891).  It  is  now 
even  more  accessible  in  a  handy  and  reliable  form  in 
Swete's  edition  of  the  entire  Septuagint  Bible,  pub- 
lished by  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  England, 
1 895-1 899.  In  this  edition  Dr.  Swete  makes  the 
Vatican  Codex  the  basis  of  his  work,  and  only  when 
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something  is  wanting  in  the  Vatican,  is  it  supplied  out 
of  the  Sinaiticus  or  from  the  Alexandrian  Codex. 

The  New  Testament  part  of  this  Codex  was  selected 
to  be  the  basis  of  their  critical  edition  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  by  Westcott  and  Hort. 

(2)  The  Codex  Sinaiticus,  often  called  Codex 
Aleph,  or  S,  approaches  nearest  in  text,  age,  and 
value,  to  the  Vatican.  It  was  discovered  by  Con- 
stantine  Tischendorf,  in  1844-1859,  in  the  Convent  of 
St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  Arabian  Desert. 
The  history  of  the  discovery  reads  like  a  romance. 
Tischendorf's  copy  is  now  in  the  imperial  Library  at 
Petrograd.  It  w^as  published  in  1862  in  quasi-facsimile 
and  was  made  the  basis  of  Tischendorf's  eighth  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  The  Codex 
Sinaiticus  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  four  columns  to  the  page,  on  very  large  leaves 
of  the  finest  vellum,  prepared  from  the  skin  of  ante- 
lopes. The  Old  Testament  lacks  something;  the  New 
Testament  is  complete.  The  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican 
resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  their  readings. 
It  is  thought  that  one  scribe  wrote  some  parts  of 
each. 

This  Codex  is  thirteen  and  one-half  inches  wide, 
by  fourteen  and  seven-eighths  inches  long,  has  four 
columns  to  the  page,  forty-eight  lines  to  the  column, 
and  consists  of  three  hundred  and  forty-six  and  one- 
half  leaves.  A  herd  of,  perhaps,  two  hundred  ante- 
lopes would  be  needed  to  supply  the  skins  for  this 
manuscript,  when  complete. 

(3)  The  Codex  Alexandrinus,  or  A,  was  pre- 
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sented  to  Charles  I,  King  of  England,  by  Cyril  Lu- 
caris,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1627.  It  was 
copied  out  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury and  is  ten  and  one-half  inches  wide,  by  twelve 
and  three-fourths  inches  long,  has  two  columns  to  the 
page,  fifty  lines  to  the  column,  and  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  (1546)  pages.  It  contains  both 
the  New  and  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  but  with 
some  omissions.  The  New  Testament  part  was  pub- 
lished by  Woide,  in  1786;  again,  in  photographic 
facsimile,  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
1879,  and  in  ordinary  Greek  type  by  B.  H.  Cooper, 
in  i860,  and  by  Nansel,  in  1864. 

(4)  The  Codex  Ephraemi  Rescriptus,  preserved 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  contains  fragments 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  II  Thessalonians  and  II  John  and  a 
few  minor  omissions.  It  was  written  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century,  probably  in  Egypt.  It  is 
copied  on  vellum,  with  one  column  to  the  page.  The 
earlier  writing  is  barely  legible,  having  been  removed 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  make  room  for  some  of  the 
writings  of  St.  Ephraim  Syrus.  Tischendorf  pub- 
lished a  facsimile  edition  of  it,  as  far  as  legible,  in  1843. 

(5)  The  Codex  Bezae,  or  D,  is  written  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  parallel  columns.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Irenaeus,  at  Lyons,  and  pre- 
sented, in  1 58 1,  by  Theodore  Beza  to  the  University 
Library  of  Cambridge,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  It 
is  a  quarto  volume  in  vellum,  eight  inches  wide  by  ten 
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inches  high,  and  contains  414  leaves,  with  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts.  It  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  in  the  South  of  France,  probably  at 
Lyons.  It  deviates  remarkably  from  the  ordinary 
Greek  texts,  both  by  omissions  and  additions,  and 
agrees  with  many  of  the  peculiar  quotations  from  the 
Gospels  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Irenaeus.  It  was 
published  in  facsimile  type  by  Kipling,  in  1793;  in 
photographic  facsimile,  in  1899,  and  in  ordinary  Greek 
type  by  Dr.  Scrivener,  in  1864.  No  known  MS.  has 
so  many  and  such  remarkable  interpolations. 

(6)  The  Codex  Claromontanus,  or  D2,  was  dis- 
covered at  Clermont,  near  Beauvais,  in  France;  hence 
its  name.  Ever  since  1656  it  has  been  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris.  The  resemblances  and  the  differ- 
ences between  this  and  the  Codex  Bezae  are  numerous 
and  very  singular,  yet  genetically  neither  is  proximately 
related  to  the  other.  They  are  both  bilingual,  i.  e., 
written  in  Greek  and  Latin,  each  text  facing  the  other 
on  opposite  pages,  a  single  column  to  the  page,  the 
Greek  on  the  left  hand  and  the  Latin  on  the  right  hand, 
each  column  arranged  in  lines  of  irregular  length,  ac- 
cording to  the  sense ;  the  pages  measuring  eight  by  ten 
inches ;  both  are  written  on  the  finest  vellum  and  in  a 
very  beautiful  hand. 

As  to  the  differences:  the  Codex  Bezae  (D)  con- 
tains only  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  The  Codex 
Claromontanus  (D2)  contains  only  the  PauHne 
Epistles.  It  is  compelled  to  supplement  the  Codex  D 
and  is  designated  Codex  D2.     Both  were  written  in  the 
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sixth  century,  D  in  Southern  France,  and  probably  at 
Lyons,  and  D2  in  Northern  Africa,  probably  in  Egypt. 
Tischendorf  edited  Codex  D2,  in  1852. 

These  six  codices  complete  the  list  of  first-class 
uncials  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Dr.  Hort  says 
that  these  manuscripts,  especially  the  first  two,  "  carry 
back  our  Greek  New  Testament  to  a  period  not  later 
than  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,"  or  about 
A.  D.  125,  "  and  to  a  common  parent  manuscript," 
from  which  the  two  descended,  and  which  itself  must 
have  been  copied  from  papyrus  rolls,  such  as  were 
used  by  the  Apostles.  By  a  little  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination and  a  little  use  of  reason  it  is  easy  to  bridge 
over  the  short  space  that  separates  this  from  the  first 
century  and  from  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  the  edition  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  in 
some  others  more  recently  published,  such  as  that  of 
Nestle,  we  have  a  text  which  not  only  in  all  essential 
points  but,  perhaps,  in  almost  all  minute  details  agrees 
with  that  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

Dr.  Nestle  writes :  "  For  no  literary  production  of 
antiquity  is  there  such  a  wealth  of  manuscripts  as  for 
the  New  Testament.  Our  classical  scholars  would  re- 
joice were  they  as  fortunate  with  Homer  or  Sophocles, 
with  Plato  or  Aristotle,  with  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  as  Bible 
students  are  with  their  New  Testament.  The  oldest 
complete  manuscript  of  Homer  that  we  have  dates  from 
the  13th  century,  A.  D.  .  .  .  and  all  that  is  extant  of 
Sophocles,  we  owe  to  a  single  manuscript,  dating  from 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in 
the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.     But  of  the  New 
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Testament  3829  [4000]  manuscripts  have  been  cata- 
logued to  the  present  time." 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  very  few  of  these 
MSS.  contain  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 
Some  are  fragments,  and  every  fragment  is  counted 
as  a  manuscript. 

B)  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 

After  the  MSS.,  which  are  the  principal  Avitnesses 
to  the  original  text,  we  should  place,  as  secondary 
witnesses,  the  ancient  versions  in  other  languages. 
They  naturally  occupy  the  second  place,  because  they 
faithfully  reflect  the  condition  of  the  Greek  text  at 
the  early  date  at  which  they  were  made.  The  best 
of  the  ancient  versions  were  made  with  great  care, 
consummate  skill,  and  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  orig- 
inal, especially  at  a  time  when  neither  grammars 
nor  lexicons  were  even  imagined.  They  were  made, 
presumably,  from  the  oldest  and  best  MSS.  that  could 
be  obtained  at  that  early  date,  that  is,  some  centuries 
before  the  earliest  existing  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  were  copied  out. 

An  apographic  MS.  reproduces  the  words  of  the 
Greek  autograph ;  whereas  the  version  reproduces,  not 
the  words,  but  the  sense,  in  the  words  of  another  lan- 
guage. Thus,  the  testimony  of  versions  is  indirect; 
but,  for  all  that,  we  can  often  reason  back  from  the 
sense  to  the  very  words  of  the  original. 

In  textual  criticism,  some  versions  are  exceptionally 
important,   because  the  more  ancient  of  them  were 
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made  earlier  than  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  now  in  exist- 
ence ;  also  because  we  know  when  they  were  made ;  also 
because  some  of  them  were  authorized  translations  and 
were  made  by  men  of  recognized  ability  for  just  such 
work,  and  were  subsequently  approved  by  some  com- 
petent ecclesiastical  authority  for  use  in  the  public  serv- 
ices of  the  Church. 

However,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  while  being 
copied  out,  the  text  of  the  ancient  versions  also  has 
suffered  alterations  in  some  of  its  readings,  just  as 
did  the  text  of  the  originals,  only  seldom  in  the  same 
passages  and  in  the  same  manner. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  textual  criticism,  the  earlier  a  version  is,  the  better; 
also  the  more  literal  an  ancient  version  is,  the  better; 
also  the  7nore  directly  made  from  the  original,  the 
better. 

To  be  very  serviceable  to  the  textual  critic,  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  ancient  version  should  have 
been  made  directly  and  immediately  from  the  Hebrew 
or  Greek,  and  not  merely  from  some  other  version  of 
the  original.  Thus,  Aquila's  slavishly  literal  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  made  about  A.  D. 
130,  or  140,  if  we  only  had  it,  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  restoration  of  the  text ;  for  it  would  show 
just  how  the  text  read  at  that  early  date. 

Coming  now  to  particulars,  we  may  say  that  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  versions  for  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  are  (i)  The 
Old  Latin  Version,  or  Latin  Vulgate,  (2)  the  Old 
Syriac  Peshito  Version,  and   (3)  the  early  Egyptian, 
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or  the  Memphitic  and  the  Thebaic  Versions.  For,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  these  are  the  earliest,  the 
MOST  LITERAL,  and  the  most  complete  versions  that 
we  possess,  and  they  were  made  directly  and  imme- 
diately from  the  originals. 

And  first  as  to  the  Latin.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  earliest  form  of  our  Latin  version  dates  from 
about  A.  D.  150,  and  is  known  as  the  "Old  Latin" 
C  Vetus  Latina").  It  was  probably  made  in  North- 
ern Africa,  in  or  near  ancient  Carthage,  where,  ever 
since  the  last  Punic  War,  the  Latin  of  the  Roman  con- 
querors and  their  descendants  had  become  the  lan- 
guage of  the  townfolk,  and  Hebrew  and  Greek  were 
but  little  known.  The  Old  Testament  portion  of  this 
"  Old  Latin  Version  "  was  a  literal  Latin  translation 
of  a  Greek  translation  (the  pre-hexaplar  Septuagint) 
of  the  original  Hebrew;  whereas  Jerome's  own  Latin 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  found  in  our  pres- 
ent Latin  Vulgate,  was  translated  by  Jerome  himself 
from  the  original  Hebrew  and  is,  therefore,  a  direct 
or  immediate  translation.  It  is  much  more  elegant 
than  the  Old  Latin  and  more  faithful  in  rendering  the 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  original. 

As  to  the  New  Testament  part  of  our  Vulgate  (with 
which  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned),  that,  too,  was 
translated  250  years  before  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  sup- 
posedly by  the  Africans.  We  know  that  at  least  the 
part  containing  the  Gospels  was  very  hurriedly 
("  cursim/'  he  says)  retouched,  not  retranslated,  by 
Jerome  and,  with  such  slight  corrections,  was  later  in- 
corporated into  the  Vulgate. 
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Contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin,  our  Vulgate 
New  Testament  often  follows  the  very  order  of  the 
Greek  words  and  the  rules  of  Greek  syntax,  and  is  so 
literally  translated  that  through  it  we  can  often  see  the 
very  word  of  the  Greek  original,  as  it  lay  before  the 
translator.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  of  great  service 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  text. 

Next  to  the  Latin  comes  the  Old  Syriac  Peshito 
Version  of  the  New  Testament.  Like  our  Vulgate, 
it  was  translated  directly  and  very  faithfully  from  the 
original  Greek,  but  is  more  elegant  and  less  Hteral. 
Some  textual  critics  call  it ''  The  Queen  of  New  Testa- 
ment Versions." 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Egyptian,  i,  e.,  the 
Memphitic  and  Thebaic  Versions,  which  however,  have 
not  yet  been  critically  edited. 

C)   Quotations  from  the  Early  Fathers 

Some  of  the  Fathers  have  quoted  Sacred  Scripture 
so  extensively  as  to  be  serviceable  as  witnesses  to  the 
condition  of  the  text  at  the  time  they  wrote. 

This  testimony  reaches  back  further  toward  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  and,  therefore,  comes  nearer  to  the 
origin  of  the  New  Testament  books,  than  any  manu- 
script or  version  that  we  now  possess.  Yet  it  tends 
to  lessen  the  value  of  such  quotations  to  know  that  the 
earliest  Fathers  often  quoted  from  memory,  giving  the 
meaning,  but  not  always  the  precise  words  of  the  text; 
and  it  is  the  precise  words  of  the  text  that  are  so 
necessary   to   the   textual   critic.     One   of   the   early 
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Fathers  has  quoted  one  and  the  same  passage  of  the 
N.T.  twelve  times  in  twelve  different  ways. 

Also  the  copyists  often  changed  the  Scriptural  quota- 
tions in  the  ancient  Fathers  so  as  to  make  them  con- 
form to  the  readings  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  the  evidence  from 
quotations  is  generally  of  secondary  importance  and 
merely  confirms  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  and 
versions. 

As  just  said,  quotations  were  often  made  from  the 
New  Testament  by  the  early  Fathers  by  memory  only, 
and  not  with  verbal  accuracy.  This  frequently  hap- 
pens even  in  modern  times.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  it  is  found  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  quotes  the  text 
"  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  nine  times,  but  only  twice  in  exactly 
the  same  way;  he  quotes  it  eight  times  in  eight  differ- 
ent ways,  and  never  once  in  the  right  way. 

How  much  more  likely  that  such  mistakes  should 
happen  in  early  times,  when  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  so  rare,  so  bulky,  so  unwieldy,  and  before 
the  books  were  divided  into  chapters,  the  chapters  into 
verses  and  the  verses  into  words. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  it  is  simply  won- 
derful how  often  even  the  earliest  Fathers  quote  the 
New  Testament  books.     We  give  but  four  instances: 

Other  N.  Test. 
Gospels  Books        Total 

Justin  ]\rartyr  quotes 268  times        119  times       387  times 

Irenaeus    1,038  times       481  times     1,519  times 

Clement  of  Alex 1,017  times     1,389  times    2,406  times 

Origen    9,231  times    8,691  times  17,922  times 
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The  Greek  Fathers,  of  course,  occupy  the  first  place, 
as  giving  the  very  words  of  the  Greek  text. 

Of  these  Fathers  the  most  important  are:  Clement 
of  Rome  (about  A.  D.,  91-101) ;  Justin  Martyr  (A.  D. 
140-164),  Clement  of  Akxandria  (died  A.  D.  220), 
Origen  (died  A.  D.  254),  Irenaeus  (v^here  v^e  have  the 
Greek  text  of  his  works)  (died  A.  D.  200),  Athana- 
sius  (died  A.  D.  373),  Eusebius  (died  A.  D.  338), 
Chrysostom  (died  A.  D.  407). 

The  earlier  writers  are  obviously  of  more  authority 
in  this  matter,  than  the  later.  Origen,  on  account  of 
his  indefatigable  labors  and  the  critical  acumen  of  his 
mind,  is  the  highest  authority  of  all.  Alone,  or  almost 
alone,  among  the  early  Fathers,  he  again  and  again 
notes  the  various  readings  which  he  found  even  then 
existing, —  as,  for  example,  ''  Gadarenes  "  and  *'  Gera- 
senes"  in  Matt.  8,  28;  "  Bethabara "  and  '*  Beth- 
any," in  John  i,  28,  etc. 

Of  the  Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian  (died  A.  D.  240), 
Cyprian  (died  A.  D.  257),  Ambrose  (died  A.  D.  397), 
Augustine  (died  A.  D.  430),  Jerome  (died  A.  D.  420), 
are  the  most  important,  as  giving  in  their  quotations 
the  text  of  the  earlier  Latin  versions,  and  so  enabling 
us  to  judge  on  what  Greek  text  they  have  been  based. 

Any  ordinary  educated  man,  who  corrects  the  syn- 
tax of  a  sentence  or  the  spelling  of  a  word  or  any 
typographical  error  unintentionally  committed,  or  sup- 
plies a  word  obviously  omitted  by  mistake,  is  engaged, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  practicing  the  art  of 
textual  criticism.  He  is  also  engaged  in  what  is  con- 
sidered the  most  dangerous  kind  of  textual  criticism; 
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for  all  the  examples  just  mentioned  are  instances  of 
what  is  known  as  ''  conjectural  emendation,"  which  is 
the  most  delicate  and  the  most  risky  of  all. 

Surely,  then,  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  itself,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  branch  of  Bible 
study.  Also  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated by  such  scholars  as  Tregelles,  Tischendorf, 
Westcott,  Hort,  Nestle  and  many  others  above  men- 
tioned, it  has  been  characterized  in  general  by  modera- 
tion, by  great  scholarly  attainments,  and  by  a  spirit  of 
fair  play.  Among  its  great  services,  it  has  proved 
beyond  cavil  that,  of  every  hundred  words  in  our  Greek 
New  Testament,  ninety-nine  are  surely  correct  and 
belong  to  the  primitive  document. 

Even  non-Catholic  textual  critics  of  the  highest 
standing  admit  that  not  one  word  in  a  thousand  is  seri- 
ously concerned,  and  that  not  one  article  of  faith  or 
morals  has  been  substantially  affected  by  all  the  "  Vari- 
ous Readings  "  found  in  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

Textual  criticism  of  the  Bible  is  a  work  so  peculiar 
in  character  and  requiring  such  special  and  prolonged 
preparation  that  it  can  be  properly  exercised  only  by  the 
specialist,  who  is  content  to  make  it  his  life-work.  So 
true  is  this  that  it  would  border  on  presumption  for 
the  general  Scriptural  scholar  to  abandon  the  readings 
adopted  by  the  common  consent  of  professional  textual 
critics. 

However,  there  are  some  passages  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  which  no  common  conclusion  has  ever  been 
reached ;  there  are  other  passages  as  to  which  the  con- 
clusion has  been  reached  chiefly  by  internal  evidence 
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or  even  by  mere  conjecture,  and  in  many  of  these 
the  general  Scriptural  scholar  may  be  even  more  com- 
petent to  judge  than  the  specialist. 

To  determine  the  reading  of  such  passages  for  him- 
self, and  also  for  other  reasons,  the  exegete  should 
become  familiar  with,  at  least,  the  general  principles  of 
textual  criticism.  He  cannot  perhaps  often  use  them 
independently  of  the  professional  critic,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral way  he  should  know  what  they  are  and  how  they 
work. 

Rules  for  Determining  Which  of  Various  Readings  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament  Is  the  More  Correct 

Lest  their  value  be  over-estimated,  it  is  well  to  re- 
mark that  some  of  these  rules  are  more  frequently 
true  and  applicable  than  others,  and  that  none  of  them 
can  be  applied  universally.  Their  evidence  is,  at  most, 
only  probable ;  so  they  must  be  applied  with  caution  and 
in  combination  with  any  other  evidence  that  may  be 
available.  Understood  in  this  sense,  the  following  gen- 
eral principles  and  special  rules  are,  more  or  less,  recog- 
nized by  all  scholars. 

I.  General  Principles 

i)  If  the  earliest  MSS.,  the  earliest  versions,  and 
the  earliest  Fathers  all  unite  in  giving  us  a  certain 
reading,  their  combined  testimony  is  to  be  considered 
conclusive.  In  such  a  case,  the  external  evidence  in 
its  favor  is  complete. 

2)  If  the  reading  thus  agreed  upon  is  supported  by 
examining  the  context,  the  subject-matter,  the  scope 
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and  purpose  of  the  work,  parallel  passages  and  the 
general  style  of  the  writer,  etc.,  then  the  internal  evi- 
dence also  is  complete;  and  the  whole  argument  is 
complete ;  for  these  are  the  only  means  that  we  possess 
for  proving  the  integrity  of  any  passage  in  any  work, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  ancient  or  modern. 

11.  Special  Rules 
I.  External  Evidence 

a)  Greater  weight  should  be  given  to  independent 
testimony,  i.  e.,  to  testimony  coming  from  localities 
widely  separated  from  one  another,  than  from  wit- 
nesses belonging  to  the  same  place,  even  though  more 
numerous. 

b)  Mere  numerical  preponderance  of  witnesses  can- 
not be  decisive  of  any  reading.  '"  Non  numcrandi,  sed 
ponderandi  sunt  testes/' 

c)  All  else  being  equal,  the  best  reading  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  that  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  Yet  some 
late  MSS.  may  have  been  copied  out  from  very  ancient 
ones,  since  lost. 

d)  The  three  classes  of  evidence,  texts,  versions, 
and  Fathers,  are  not  all  of  equal  weight.  The  MSS. 
normally,  are  the  most  valuable;  the  Patristic  quota- 
tions are  the  least  valuable. 

e)  Every  element  of  evidence  must  be  allowed  its 
full  weight  of  authority;  this  self-evident  principle  has 
been  much  neglected. 
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2.  Internal  Evidence 

f)  All  else  being  equal,  the  shorter  reading  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  longer.  ''  Brevior  lectio  praefer- 
enda  est  longiori/'  This  rule  is  in  accordance  with 
the  well-known  tendency  of  scribes  to  include  in  their 
text  glosses,  marginal  notes,  and  various  readings,  lest 
anything  good  should  escape  ('' ne  quid  pereat"). 
On  reflection,  the  scribe  was  more  likely  to  add  to  the 
text ;  by  accident,  he  was  more  likely  to  omit  from  the 
text.  This  rule  holds,  especially  if  the  shorter  read- 
ing is  harsh,  elliptical,  obscure,  or  otherwise  objec- 
tionable to  the  scribe.  Of  course,  this  rule  may  be 
modified  or  counter-balanced  by  other  considerations. 

g)  A  Hebraizing  reading  is  more  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect than  a  classical  Greek  reading. 

h)  If  various  readings  are  equally  supported  by 
external  evidence,  that  is  the  most  probable  which  best 
suits  the  context,  the  scope,  the  style  of  the  writer, 
parallel  passages,  etc.,  or  which  could  not  have  been  so 
easily  written  by  mistake  as  the  others. 

i)  In  the  Gospels,  that  reading  is  more  probable 
which  differs  from  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
other  Gospels.  An  early  scribe  may  have  made  it 
conform  to  the  others. 

j)  A  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  preferred  to 
an  easier  reading.  ''  Proclivae  lectioni  praestat  ardua." 
The  scribe,  in  perfect  good  faith,  may  have  thought 
it  proper  to  substitute  an  easier  reading  for  one  which 
could  not  be  well  understood,  and  which  therefore,  he 
thought  was  not  the  original  reading.     Here,  by  diffi- 
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cult  readings,  we  mean  Hebraisms,  rare,  unusual,  and 
ungrammatical  readings,  etc.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
scribes  in  general  to  change  the  text  from  what  they 
cannot  understand  to  what  they  can  understand,  i.  e., 
to  smooth  away  rather  than  to  create  difficulties. 

k)  The  reading  which  underlies  all  the  variations 
of  a  passage  and  which  best  explains  the  origin  of 
them  all,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others.  In  any 
case,  it  is  the  more  ancient  and,  therefore,  more  likely 
to  be  the  original. 


Printed  Editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament 

The  art  of  printing  was  invented  about  1450.  The 
first  entire  book  ever  issued  from  the  printing  press 
was  our  Latin  Vulgate,  in  1456.  As  Greek  was  not 
much  known  till  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  in  1456,  there  was  no  great  demand  for  a 
printed  Greek  Bible.  This  explains  how  it  is  that  the 
Greek  New  Testament  was  not  printed  for  nearly 
seventy  years  after  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
Latin  Vulgate,  as  just  said,  was  first  printed  in  1456, 
the  Hebrew  Psalter  in  1477,  and  the  entire  Hebrew 
Bible,  in  1488.  But  the  Greek  New  Testament  was 
not  printed  until  15 14. 

The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
periods : 

(i)  The  First  Period  extends  from  1514  to  1658, 
during  which  time  were  formed  the  "  texHis  receptns '' 
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and  other  "  editiones  principes/'  which  served  as  a 
basis  for  subsequent  editions. 

(a)  Cardinal  Ximenes  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  print  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  but,  though 
printed  in  15 14,  its  publication  was  delayed  till  1520, 
i.  e.,  until  his  entire  Polyglot  Bible  should  be  ready ; 
much  delay  was  also  occasioned,  in  the  meantime,  by 
the  death  of  the  Cardinal. 

(b)  Erasmus,  in  15 15,  was  induced  by  Froben,  a 
well-known  printer  of  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  to  pre- 
pare for  publication  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Greek,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  edi- 
tion already  printed  by  Ximenes  and  thus  to  preempt 
the  market.  Erasmus  agreed,  and  rushed  the  work 
along  so  rapidly  that  his  edition  was  published  the  fol- 
lowing year,  15 16,  the  first  Greek  New  Testament  ever 
published,  though  not  the  first  printed. 

Naturally,  done  in  such  a  hurry,  the  work  was  full  of 
errors.  To  make  matters  worse,  Erasmus  based  his 
first  edition  on  not  more  than  six  manuscripts  at  the 
most,  of  which  all  but  one  were  of  recent  date  and  of 
little  or  no  value. 

Ximenes'  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  was 
much  more  carefully  made  and  more  critically  ac- 
curate. The  manuscripts  used  for  the  purpose  are 
described  in  his  preface  as  ''  antiquissima  et  emenda- 
tissima."  But  his  New  Testament  was,  unfortunately, 
an  integral  part  of  a  set  of  six  huge  folio  volumes,  of 
which  only  600  copies  were  printed.  The  result  was  a 
much  more  limited  circulation  than  that  of  the  handy 
little  volume  by  Erasmus,  which  went  through  five  edi- 
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tions;  the  first  in  1516,  and  the  last  in  1535.  Tregel- 
les  says :  "  The  materials  used  by  Erasmus  were  but 
few  in  comparison  with  those  which  have  since  become 
available  for  purposes  of  criticism;  they  were  also 
comparatively  modern."  (Account  of  the  Printed 
Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  p.  28.) 

(c)  Robert  Stephaniis,  the  famous  Parisian  printer, 
in  1546,  and  again  in  1549,  published  two  beautiful 
small  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  in 
1550  an  edition  in  folio,  in  the  margin  of  which  were 
some  various  readings  from  a  few  manuscripts  of  late 
date.  This  last  edition  was  based  almost  exclusively 
on  the  Erasmian  Text.      (Tregelles,  op.  cit.,  p.  30.) 

(d)  Theodore  Beza  edited  and  published  many  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  between  1565  and 
1600.  He  did  little  more  than  follow  the  text  of 
Stephanus.      (Tregelles,  op.  cit.,  p.  33.) 

(e)  The  Ehevir  Brothers,  of  Leyden,  Holland,  in 
1624,  and  again  in  1633,  published  a  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment based  almost  exclusively  on  the  fourth  edition  of 
Stephanus,  with  occasional  references  to  the  Bezan  edi- 
tions, both  of  which  contained  many  errors.  In  the 
preface  to  their  editions  the  Elzevirs  loudly  boasted 
that  their  edition  was  free  of  mistakes  and  received  by 
all.  "  Thou  hast  the  text  now  received  by  all,  in 
which  w^e  give  nothing  altered  or  corrupted  "  ('*"  Tex- 
tum  ergo  habes  nunc  ab  omnibus  receptun'^).  From 
these  words  has  arisen  the  phrase  "^  textus  receptus/' 
which  has  been  undeservedly  applied  to  this  edition  for 
nearly  300  years.  (Treg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  35.)  This 
Elzevir  edition  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  textus 
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receptus  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  while  the  third 
edition  of  Stephanus,  pubHshed  in  1550,  is  the  textus 
receptus  in  England  and  America. 

By  this  catchword  the  Elzevirs  succeeded  in  making 
their  text  the  most  widely  disseminated  of  all  for  200 
years.  The  English  Bible  Society  alone  issued  no 
fewer  than  351,495  copies  of  it  in  the  first  90  years 
of  its  existence,  and  down  almost  to  our  own  times, 
has  printed  this  text  alone. 

(2)  The  Second  Period,  which  extends  from  1675 
to  1830,  is  characterized  by  the  tyrannical  and  super- 
stitious reign  of  the  ''  textus  receptus ''  and  by  the 
gradual  appearance  of  editions  always  more  and  more 
critically  edited. 

In  the  selection  of  readings  more  attention  was  paid 
to  the  majority,  or  to  the  family,  or  to  the  antiquity 
of  MSS.  in  which  a  reading  is  found.  To  be  brief  we 
merely  mention  the  editors  of  some  of  the  more  famous 
editions  of  this  period : 

Brian  Walton    (Polyglot),   1659; 

John  Mill,  1707; 

Richard  Bentley,  d.  1742; 

J.  J.  Wetstein,  1751; 

J.  A.  Bengel,  1734; 

J.  J.  Griesbach,  1774  to  1806; 

M.  J.  Scholz,  1830-1836. 

(3)  The  Third  Period  extends  from  1831  to  our 
own  day.  It  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of 
really  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
and  by  a  total  neglect  of  the  '"  textus  receptus/' 

(a)   Carl  Lachmann,  in  1831,  and  again  from  1842 
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to  1850,  published  a  Greek  Testament  based  entirely 
on  ancient  manuscripts  without  regard  to  the  textus 
receptus.  He  paid  more  attention  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  i\ISS.  than  to  the  family  to  which  they  belonged. 
When  his  authorities  conflicted,  he  allowed  the  Latin 
Vulgate  to  decide  the  question. 

(b)  Constantine  Tischendorf,  the  best  known  of 
textual  critics,  published  very  many  editions  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of 
which  his  eighth  edition,  in  1869-1890,  is  the  best. 
He  also  edited  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  the  Codex  Sinai- 
ticus,  the  Codex  Ephraemi  Rescriptus,  and  many  others. 
He  had  the  exceptionally  good  fortune  to  discover  and 
secure  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai,  in  1859.  Dr.  C.  R.  Gregory, 
an  American  scholar  teaching  at  Leipsic,  completed  the 
Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf's  eighth  edition. 

(c)  S.  P.  Tregelles,  an  English  Quaker,  based  his 
Greek  New  Testament  on  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts, on  the  early  versions,  and  on  quotations  in  the 
works  of  the  Fathers,  especially  the  Greek  Fathers. 
His  beautiful  edition  appeared  in  parts  between  1857 
and  1879. 

(d)  B.  F.  Westcott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort  pubHshed,  in 
1881,  a  now  famous  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, the  outcome  of  thirty  years  of  united  effort.  In 
their  "  Introduction  "  they  explain  their  principles  and 
methods  of  work.  They  revived  the  classification  of 
families  of  manuscripts,  but  more  elaborately  than 
their  predecessors  had  done.  They  based  their  edi- 
tion almost  exclusively  on  the  Codex  Vaticanus  and  the 
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Codex  Sinaiticus.  For  the  convenience  of  students 
they  have  pubHshed  a  handy  and  beautiful  edition  with 
an  apparatus  criticus  and  a  lexicon  containing  every 
word  in  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

Alford,  Scrivener,  Weiss,  Lightfoot,  Ellicott, 
Palmer,  Von  Soden,  Weymouth,  Nestle,  and  others 
have  all  done  their  share  for  the  text  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament. 

[While  we  were  reading  the  proof  sheets  of  this  vol- 
ume, the  Theologische  Revue  (Vol.  XIX,  9/10,  col. 
168  sqq.)  called  attention  to  an  important  new  edition 
of  the  Novum  Testamentum  Graece,  edited  according 
to  the  most  approved  principles  of  modern  textual  criti- 
cism, by  a  Catholic  scholar,  the  Rev.  Henry  Joseph 
Vogels,  D.D.,  well  known  to  Biblical  students  by  his 
critical  treatise  on  the  ancient  Syriac  versions  of  the 
Gospels  in  their  relation  to  Tatian's  Diatessaron,  and 
by  other  works. 

Vogels'  ''Novum  Testamentum  Graece''  is  equal 
to  Nestle's  typographically  and  surpasses  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  textual  criticism,  for  while  Nestle 
gives  little  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  compila- 
tion from  the  editions  of  Westcott  and  Hort, 
Tischendorf,  and  B.  Weiss,  Vogels  presents  the  re- 
sults of  independent  critical  research.  To  give  an 
idea  of  his  work  we  will  only  mention  that  such  texts 
as  Luke  22,  19  sq.,  22,  43  sq.,  23,  34,  24,  12  and 
36,  John  5,  3  sq.,  Eph,  1,1,  and  others,  which  Nestle 
gives  within  brackets  or  leaves  out  of  the  text  al- 
together, in  Vogels'  edition  resume  their  proper  and 
legitimate    place    in    the  text. 
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The  scientific  value  of  the  new  edition  lies  mainly  in 
the  critical  apparatus,  which  is  all  the  more  interesting 
as  it  is  the  first  to  appear  since  the  publication  of  Von 
Soden's  monumental  work.  Dr.  Vogels  does  not  adopt 
the  theory  of  three  text  recensions  construed  by  Dr. 
Von  Soden,  nor  the  new  names  which  the  latter  gave 
to  the  various  manuscripts.  But  the  influence  of  Von 
Soden's  studies  is  evident  throughout,  especially  in  the 
estimate  put  upon  Tatian's  Diatessaron.^]  — Editor]. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek,  by  West- 
cott  and  Hort,  appeared  in  1881,  in  two  volumes. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  text ;  the  second  sets  forth 
the  principles  and  methods  by  which  the  editors  reached 
their  results.  As  their  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
now  so  much  in  vogue  and  yet  are  too  complicated 
to  be  explained  fully  in  our  limited  space,  we  shall 
briefly  explain  some  of  their  leading  ideas  below. 

There  are  thousands  of  Greek  manuscripts  at  the 
disposal  of  the  textual  critic  of  the  New  Testanfent, 
but  mere  numbers  of  manuscript  authorities  count  for 
little  C  Non  nimierandi,  sed  ponderandi  sunt  testes  ^'). 
Age  and  presumptive  accuracy  count  for  much  more. 
To  explain.     If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  had  one  hun- 

1  Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Textum  recensuit,  apparatutn  criticum 
ex  editionibus  et  codicibus  tnanuscriptis  collectum  addidit  H.  J.  Vogels. 
676  pp.  i6mo.  Diisseldorf:  L.  Schwannsche  Verlag'sbuchhandlung'. 
1920. —  On  some  (minor)  defects  of  Vogels'  edition  see  the  notice  by- 
Josef  Frings  in  the  Theologische  Revue,  Vol.  XIX,  double  number  9/10, 
col.  168  sqq.  ]Miinster,  i.  W.,  June  30,  1920.  (Cfr.  thj  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, St,  Louis,  Mo.,   1920,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.   17.) 
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dred  manuscripts  copied  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century  and,  on  the  other  hand,  five  manuscripts 
copied  from  a  manuscript  of  the  second  century,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  authority  of  the  five 
would  be  far  greater  than  that  of  the  hundred. 

The  question,  then,  is  this :  Can  we  arrange  manu- 
scripts into  groups  according  to  their  family  resem- 
blance or  common  originf  and  can  we  discover  their 
relationship,  their  relative  age  and  critical  value? 
Westcott  and  Hort  are  convinced  that  this  can  be  done, 
and  that  they  have  done  it.     Let  us  explain. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  a  compound,  considered  pre- 
cisely as  a  compound,  is  of  more  recent  date  than  the 
simple  elements  •that  enter  into  its  composition.  A 
house,  as  such,  is  of  more  recent  formation  than  the 
bricks  or  the  wood  composing  the  house.  Eusebius' 
Ecclesiastical  History  is  more  recent  in  date  than 
all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  so  abundantly  quoted  in 
it.  So,  too,  the  Syrian  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment is  more  recent  than  the  Alexandrian  or  the  West- 
ern, whose  various  readings  are  adopted  and  com- 
pounded or  "  conflated  "  in  the  Syrian.  The  conclu- 
sion, then.  Is  that  the  Syrian  readings  are  to  be  rejected 
whenever  they  differ  from  the  other  types  or  families 
of  MSS.  In  a  similar  way,  it  is  contended,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Western  read- 
ings are  more  recent  than  the  Neutral  and,  therefore, 
of  inferior  authority. 

The  important  conclusion  is  that  thus,  and  in  other 
ways,  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  date,  not  only  of 
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a  manuscript,  but  also  of  the  text  contained  in  the 
manuscript, —  two  very  different  things. 

Westcott  and  Hort  divide  all  Greek  New  Testament 
manuscripts  into  four  types  or  families ;  ( i )  The 
Syrian,  (2)  the  Alexandrian,  (3)  the  Western,  (4) 
the  Neutral.  We  begin  with  the  most  recent  and  as- 
cend towards  the  earliest. 

"Families"  of  N.  T.  Mss. 

i)  The  Syrian  family  of  manuscripts  (sometimes 
called  the  Antiochene,  or  Constantinopolitan,  or  By- 
zantine) seems  to  have  had  no  existence  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  since  it  was  never  quoted 
by  any  of  the  Fathers  before  that  date.  It  appears 
to  have  originated  in  a  revision  of  the  text,  in  or 
near  Antioch,  sometime  after  A.  D.  250.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  this  revision  consists  in  the  adop- 
tion of  various  readings,  combining  them  into  one 
reading,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  "  a  smooth  and 
full  text."  They  are  called  "  conflate  readings."  In 
this  revision,  nothing  that  could  be  thought  to  be- 
long to  the  sacred  text  was  omitted  and,  if  there 
was  any  doubt  which  of  two  or  more  readings  should 
be  adopted  as  the  correct  one,  it  was  the  rule  or  the 
practice  to  take  them  all,  and  combine  them  in  the 
smoothest  and  fullest  way  possible,  on  the  principle: 
''Melius  est  abundare  qiiam  deiiceref' 

The  "  conflated  readings  "  peculiar  to  the  Syrian 
text  are  found  in  the  Syriac  Peshito  Version,  also  in 
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quotations  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  all  later  Greek-speaking 
Syrian  Fathers.  Under  the  influence  of  Antioch  and 
Constantinople,  the  Syrian  soon  became  the  favorite 
text  in  all  later  uncial  and  cursive  manuscripts,  also  in 
versions  and  in  all  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  down 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  all  our  early  printed 
editions,  as  in  the  ''  textus  receptus  "  and  in  the  King 
James  version,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
However,  it  was  largely  abandoned  in  the  Protestant 
(1881)  Revised  Version  and  by  nearly  all  recent  text- 
ual critics. 

2)  The  Alexandrian  family  of  texts  originated 
about  A.  D.  20Q,  or  even  earlier.  It  is  generally 
quoted  by  the  earliest  Alexandrian  Fathers,  such  as 
Clement,  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  Cyril,  and  underlies 
the  Memphitic  or  Coptic  Version.  This  text  is  not 
found  in  any  one  individual  manuscript,  but  its  peculiar 
readings  are  scattered  about  in  manuscripts  belonging 
to  all  other  groups.  They  are  neither  Western  nor 
Syrian,  nor  yet  do  they  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
earliest  and  genuine  form  of  the  text.  They  are  the 
result  of  a  very  early  revision  made  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  mere  style  and  grammar  of  the  language, 
but  do  not  affect  the  thought  or  substance  of  the  text. 
They  are,  therefore,  of  no  great  consequence  to  the 
exegete,  but  are  interesting  to  the  text-critic. 

3)  The  Western  family  of  manuscripts  seems  to 
have  originated  either  in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Syria,  possi- 
bly at  Antioch.  Thence  it  spread  through  Palestine 
and  Egypt  to  Ethiopia,  and  through  Greece  and  Italy 
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to  Gaul.  It  is  the  text  that  underHes  the  Old  Latin, 
the  Curetonian  Syriac,  the  Sahidic  or  Thebaic  Versions, 
and  is  found  in  the  Codices  Bezae  and  Claromon- 
tanus,  and  is  traceable  more  or  less  in  many  parts  of 
the  Church  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  perhaps  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
or  about  A.  D.  125.  The  Old  Latin,  which  was  made 
from  this  Western  text,  was  translated  about  A.  D. 
150.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Western  text  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  all  the  other  families.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  many  omissions,  additions,  and  para- 
phrases of  the  text,  all  made,  apparently,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  rendering  it  more  readable. 

This  strange  freedom  in  handling  the  sacred  text 
shows  that  this  type  originated  at  a  very  early  date, 
perhaps  some  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, when  little  regard  was  had  for  the  exact  zvording 
in  comparison  with  the  substance  of  the  Bible.  This 
text  often  agrees  with  the  Syrian  versions.  However, 
among  speciahsts  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  the  readings  peculiar  to  this  family 
of  manuscripts.  Some  recent  waiters  place  a  much 
higher  value  upon  it  than  did  Westcott  and  Hort. 

4)  The  Neutral  family  of  texts,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  all  peculiarities, 
i.  e.,  combinations  or  amalgamations  of  various  read- 
ings into  "  one  smooth,  full  text,"  as  in  the  Syrian 
type :  and  for  the  absence  of  all  grammatical  correc- 
tions, as  in  the  Alexandrian  type :  and  for  the  absence 
of  all  additions,  omissions,  and  paraphrases,  as  in  the 
Western  type.     It  is  claimed  for  this  family  of  texts 
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that  it  had  no  local  ecclesiastical  centre;  that  It  be- 
longed, in  the  beginning,  to  the  Church  Universal; 
that  it  was  then  the  first  and  only  type,  pure  and  simple, 
and  not  the  result  of  an  attempt  at  revision.  It  ante- 
dates all  revisions,  Syriac,  Alexandrian,  and  Western. 
It  was  the  Apostolic  text.  However,  at  a  very  early 
date,  in  the  second  century,  it  began  to  be  supplanted, 
especially  by  the  Western  text,  and  barely  escaped  utter 
annihilation.  It  survives  chiefly  in  the  two  famous 
Codices  Vaticanus,  or  B,  and  Sinaiticus,  or  Aleph,  and 
in  the  Memphitic  Version. 

If  all  this  be  as  stated,  it  follows  that  the  Neutral 
readings,  because  more  ancient  than  all  others,  are  to 
be  preferred  to  all  others,  though  incomparably  fewer 
than  all  others.  "  Briefly,  then,  while  the  great  major- 
ity of  our  extant  manuscripts  contain  a  revised  and, 
therefore,  a  less  original  text,  a  comparatively  very 
small  group  contains  a  text  which  escaped  revision  or 
was  prior  to  every  revision.  Consequently,  the  evi- 
dence of  this  small  group  is  usually  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  manuscripts  and  versions.*' 
(M.  R.  Vincent,  A  History  of  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  Nezv  Testament,  p.  151.) 

However,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  reader  to  acknowledge 
that,  while  the  views  of  Dr.  Hort  and  so  many  others, 
as  above  set  forth,  are  accepted  by  perhaps  the  great 
majority  of  experts  in  this  line,  still  there  are  some,  as 
Dean  Burgon,  who  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  all  the 
readings  of  the  Western  family,  which  are  of  such  an 
early  date,  should  be  rejected  by  the  wholesale,  and 
that  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  the  future,  like  an 
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inverted  pyramid  balanced  on  its  apex,  should  rest  on 
such  a  slender  basis  as  the  two  Codices,  Vaticanus  and 
Sinaiticus.     Time  will  tell. 

The  student  may  consult  Hugh  Pope,  The  Catholic 
Student's  ''Aids''  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  Part  II, 
New  Testament,  pp.  142-150,  for  strictures  on  the 
W.-H.  theory. 

In  fact,  as  must  now  be  evident  to  the  reader,  the 
field  of  textual  criticism  is  so  extensive,  the  writings 
are  so  varied  and  in  so  many  languages,  and  so  much 
scope  is  offered  for  just  and  delicate  discrimination, 
that  experts  in  this  department  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
necessary.  Still,  the  general  student  should  be  made 
acquainted  wuth  the  elements  of  this  science,  as  of  the 
others,  and  so  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  on  cases 
that  frequently  arise  in  the  course  of  his  studies. 

The  textual  critic  comes  first  in  order  and  prepares 
the  way  for  the  higher  critic,  for  the  translator,  and 
for  the  commentator. 
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PART  II 
HIGHER  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

Introduction 

To  the  general  public  "  Higher  Biblical  Criticism  " 
does  not  mean  anything  very  definite.  Yet  the  word 
has  become,  in  quite  recent  times,  so  familiar  that  it 
is  found  not  only  in  the  ponderous  tome  of  the  German 
scholar  and  in  the  theological  lecture-hall,  but  is  ban- 
died about  in  the  drawing-room  and  used  in  the  popular 
literature  for  sale  at  the  railroad  book-stalls,  in  the 
monthly  reviews,  and  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and  has 
been  adopted  into  the  ordinary  language  of  the  spe- 
cialist and  the  amateur  alike.  Though,  perhaps,  not 
well  chosen,  the  term  is  now  established  and,  until  a 
better  one  is  found  to  replace  it,  it  is  sure  to  remain. 
But  what  does  the  word  mean  ? 

"  Higher  Biblical  Criticism "  has  been  made  to 
mean  almost  anything  one  chooses,  whether  good  or 
bad,  provided  it  refers  in  some  way  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  The  vaguest  meanings  have  been  attached 
to  the  term,  and  some,  even  of  those  who  have  written 
the  most  on  the  subject,  seem  to  have  no  precise  idea  of 
its  meaning  and  have  taken  good  care,  all  the  while, 
never  to  attempt  anything  like  a  definition  of  the  word. 
They  thus  leave  themselves  free  to  say  what  they 
please  about  it. 

49 
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It  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  this  book  to 
defend  or  to  refute  higher  criticism  as  a  whole,  but 
simply  to  define  and  explain  the  word,  to  show  wherein 
higher  criticism  consists,  and  wherein  it  differs  from 
other  topics  which,  in  some  respects,  resemble  it,  and 
to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  its  nature,  aims,  pur- 
pose, DIFFERENT  KINDS,  METHODS,  PRINCIPLES,  AS- 
SUMPTIONS, and  RESULTS.  Such  an  exposition  will  be 
the  best  recommendation  of  whatever  is  true  in  higher 
criticism  and  the  best  refutation  of  some  of  its  objec- 
tionable features.  Yet,  if  occasion  offers,  some  of 
the  latter  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

Higher  Criticism  is  not  a  modern  science.  In  germ 
it  is  older  than  Christianity  and  has  nothing  new  about 
it  but  the  name  and  the  development.  Yet  there  pre- 
vails an  impression,  fostered  no  doubt  by  the  critics 
themselves,  that  this  science  is  a  decidedly  modern  in- 
vention. But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  general  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  based  were  known  and  cultivated 
some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  chiefly  at 
Alexandria,  where  a  school  of  critics  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  and  other 
ancient  classical  works. 

Higher  criticism,  therefore,  is  not  an  invention  of 
Biblical,  but  of  classical  scholars,  who  used  it  while 
studying  the  classical  productions  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  When  Christian  scholars  undertook  to 
study  Scripture  critically,  according  to  the  methods  of 
general  literary  and  historical  criticism,  they,  too, 
adopted  the  term,  with  the  additional  qualifying  adjec- 
tive "  Biblical."     Hence  the  phrase,  "  Higher  Biblical 
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Criticism."  In  the  early  Christian  Church  such  schol- 
ars as  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and 
Jerome  defended  the  books  of  Scripture  against  Por- 
phyry, Celsus,  and  others,  by  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples as  we  do  to-day. 

Province  of  Higher  Biblical  Criticism 

Higher  Biblical  Criticism,  if  properly  handled,  will 
establish  the  human  credibility  of  the  Bible  and  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  better  the  contents  of 
the  Sacred  Volume. 

For  either  purpose,  nothing  helps  the  student  more 
than  to  show  him  the  genesis  of  the  several  books,  or 
how  they  came  into  existence;  to  make  him  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  person,  in 
which  they  originated;  to  place  him  alongside  the  sev- 
eral authors;  to  make  him  see  things,  as  it  were, 
through  their  eyes,  and  thus  to  help  him  to  realize 
how  the  contents  of  each  book  correspond  with  those 
circumstances  and  are  explained  by  them. 

Accordingly,  after  the  textual  critic  (as  far  as  possi- 
ble) has  restored  the  wording  of  the  text  to  its  original 
condition  and  has  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  trans- 
lator, for  the  commentator  and  for  the  higher  critic,  by 
supplying  them  with  a  correct  text  to  work  upon,  the 
higher  critic  is  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  his  task. 

But  what  is  his  task?  What,  in  general,  is  the 
proper  subject-matter  for  discussion  in  higher  Biblical 
criticism?  What  are  the  subjects  which  it  handles? 
The  themes  which  it  treats?  The  topics  which  it  in- 
vestigates?    Its  field  of  inquiry?     Its  proper  sphere  of 
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action  ?  What  and  how  much  ground  is  assigned  to  it 
for  cultivation? 

It  is  most  important  to  the  student  that  these  ques- 
tions should  be  answered  correctly  and  correctly  un- 
derstood. 

It  is  admitted  that  neither  the  divine  nor  the  ecclesi- 
astical, but  only  the  human  element  in  Scripture  is  the 
proper  subject-matter  for  investigation  in  higher  Bibli- 
cal criticism.  Therefore  the  higher  critic,  as  such,  has 
nothing  to  do,  at  least  directly  and  positively,  with  the 
question  of  divine  inspiration  or  with  the  history  of 
the  canon.  It  is  also  admitted  that,  not  all,  but  only  a 
part,  of  the  human  element  of  Scripture  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  higher  criticism,  and  that  such  topics  as  the 
history  of  the  text  and  versions.  Biblical  hermeneutics 
and  Biblical  archaeology,  etc.,  though  human,  do  not 
belong  to  the  province  of  the  higher  critic. 

The  subject-matter  of  discussion  in  higher  Biblical 
criticism  is  chiefly  the  human  value,  the  credibility,  the 
reliability,  or  authority  of  the  Sacred  Books,  together 
with  certain  preliminary  questions  of  lesser  importance, 
such  as  the  genuineness,  the  integrity,  and  the  literary 
form,  the  solution  of  which,  as  preliminaries,  helps 
very  much  both  to  determine  the  authority  and  to  dis- 
cover the  real  meaning  of  Scripture. 

All  this  will  be  clearer  to  the  reader,  if  we  explain 
the  different  kinds  of  authority  in  Sacred  Scripture, 
and  then  state  definitely  which  of  them  is  subject-mat- 
ter for  discussion  in  higher  criticism.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  authority  in  Scripture,  Divine,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Human. 
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Authority  in  Scripture 

Authority  comes  from  author  and  depends  on  the 
author. 

1.  The  divine  authority  of  Scripture  depends  on  its 
divine  Author,  i.  e.,  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  produced 
the  Sacred  Books  by  inspiration.  This  authority  is 
discussed  and  determined  in  the  treatise  on  inspiration. 

2.  The  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Scripture  depends 
on  its  ecclesiastical  author,  i.  e.,  the  Church,  who  pro- 
duced the  Sacred  Books  through  inspired  members  of 
her  teaching  corps,  and  who,  by  the  process  of  canon- 
ization, declared  that  they  have  God  for  their  author. 
This  authority  is  discussed  and  determined  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  canon. 

3.  The  human  authority  of  Scripture  depends  on  its 
human  authors,  depends  on  their  reputation  for  truth- 
fulness and  reliability,  and  depends  on  their  qualities 
of  competent  witnesses.  These  qualities  are :  ( i )  A 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  (2)  A  sincere  wish  to  im- 
part such  knowledge  to  others.  This  authority  is  dis- 
cussed and  determined  in  higher  Biblical  criticism. 

Then,  the  Bible  has  not  only  a  divine  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical, but  also  a  human  authority.  Surely,  Matthew, 
John,  and  Paul,  considered  merely  as  men,  possess 
at  least  as  much  authority  as  Xenophon,  Livy,  or 
Tacitus. 

The  fact  that  the  Sacred  Writers  were  inspired,  did 
not  destroy  or  suspend,  even  momentarily,  the  use  of 
their  mental  faculties;  on  the  contrary,  it  preserved, 
heightened,  intensified  all  the  noblest  powers  of  their 
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soul,  and  gave  to  their  statements,  whether  of  historical 
fact  or  of  doctrinal  opinion,  the  highest  grade  of  human 
authority. 

Now  it  is  principally  this  human  authority  of  the 
Sacred  Books  that  is  investigated  and  determined  in 
higher  Biblical  criticism,  together  with  certain  other 
topics  mentioned  above,  such  as  genuineness,  integrity, 
and  literary  form. 

All  this  will  be  still  clearer  if  it  is  explained  more  in 
detail  and  concretely,  as  follows : 

It  is  the  business  of  the  higher  critic  to  analyze 
the  writings  with  which  he  has  to  deal,' —  the  docu- 
ments which  we  have  inherited  from  the  distant  past; 

It  is  his  business  to  examine  them  as  separate  and 
entire  books,  that  is  to  say,  each  one  by  one,  and  each 
as  a  whole; 

It  is  his  business  to  discuss  them  as  literature  and  as 
history,  which  they  are ; 

It  is  his  business  to  investigate  the  very  many  his- 
torical circumstances  which  accompanied  their  human 
origin; 

It  is  his  business  to  discover  their  mode  of  composi- 
tion and  their  manner  of  transmission  down  through 
the  ages  to  our  own  times,  and  to  determine  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  their  text,  their  respective  age,  their 
literary  form,  and  their  critical  credibility,  consider- 
ing them,  all  the  while,  as  mere  human  documents. 

More  briefly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  higher  critic,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  discover  when,  where,  how,  why,  for 
whom,  by  whom,  by  how  many,  on  what  occasion,  for 
what   specific   purpose,    on   what  topics,    from   what 
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sources  or  pre-existing  documents,  and  for  what  class 
of  readers,  each  book  of  the  Bible  was  composed. 

Analyzing  these  various  questions,  reducing  them 
to  their  simplest  elements  and  classifying  them,  as  well 
as  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  their  subject-matter 
will  permit,  we  are  prepared  to  give  the  following: 

Definition  of  Higher  Criticism 

Higher  Biblical  criticism  is  the  science  and  the  art 
of  determining,  by  literary  and  historical  methods, 
(i)'  the  genuineness,  (2)  the  integrity,  (^)  the  literary 
form,  and  (4)  the  human  credibility  or  human  author- 
ity of  the  several  books  of  the  Bible. 

According  to  this  definition,  therefore : 

1.  Tlie  higher  critic  considers  whether  the  book  un- 
der investigation  bears  the  name  of  its  author,  or  no 
name,  or  a  false  name,  and  what  influence  the  answer 
will  have  in  judging  of  its  reliability.  This  is  the  ques- 
tion of  genuineness. 

2.  The  higher  critic  also  inquires  whether  the  book 
in  question  is  the  work  of  one  man,  or  a  compilation 
by  many  men ;  whether  the  text  has  been  well  preserved 
or  whether  it  has  been  interpolated  or  mutilated  by 
successive  copyists,  revisers,  or  editors;  and  what  in- 
fluence the  answer  will  have  in  judging  of  the  relia- 
bility of  the  book.     This  is  the  question  of  integrity. 

3.  The  higher  critic  examines,  also,  whether  the 
book  is  prose  or  poetry,  and  what  kind  of  prose  or 
poetry,  and  whether  the  author  is  a  historian,  or  a  bi- 
ographer, or  a  lawgiver,  or  a  prophet,  and  how  far  this 
fact  will  influence  the  judgment  to  be  formed  on  the 
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reliability  of  the  book.  This  is  the  question  of  literary 
form. 

4.  The  higher  critic  examines,  furthermore,  whether 
the  book  is  trustworthy  in  its  statement  of  facts  and 
in  its  expression  of  opinions;  that  is,  whether  its  as- 
sertions are  based  on  sufficient  evidence,  or  are  dis- 
torted by  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  superstition.  This 
is  the  question  of  human  authority. 

These  are  the  four  great  topics,  mentioned  in  the 
definition,  to  be  discussed  and  determined  by  the  higher 
critic,  but,  of  course,  the  last  is  the  most  important. 

A  briefer,  but  incomplete,  formula  has  been  found 
to  replace  the  four  long  terms  numbered  in  the  pre- 
ceding definition,  thus: 

The  purpose  of  higher  criticism  is  to  determine  the 
origin,  form  and  value  of  the  Sacred  Books;  which 
means,  of  course,  their  (human)  origin,  their  (literary) 
form,  and  their  (human)  value. 

A  still  briefer  formula  has  been  elaborated  and  is 
much  used  for  the  sake  of  brevity;  it  is  this: 

The  purpose  of  the  higher  critic  is  to  determine  the 
human  authenticity  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

The  word  authentic  here  means  both  genuine  and 
(humanly)  authoritative.  It  expresses  the  human 
origin  and  human  value,  but  omits  the  literary  form  of 
the  Sacred  Books. 

Though  the  above  is  the  only  legitimate  meaning  of 
higher  criticism,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  word 
is  often  used  as  if  it  meant  a  transcendental  kind  of 
criticism,  cultivated  only  by  men  of  altogether  excep- 
tional and   superior   intellectual  abilities.     No  doubt 
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some  of  the  critics  are  self-complacent  enough  not  to 
suppress  thoughts  of  this  kind ;  for  the  arrogant  tone 
adopted  by  some  of  them  would  seem  to  show  that  they 
fancy  themselves  placed  on  pedestals  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  a  new  Gospel.  In  reality  the  humble  duty  even 
of  the  "  higher  critic  ''  is  to  ascertain,  collect,  and 
classify  facts,  and  then  draw  such  conclusions  only 
as  the  facts  justify,  and  not  to  be  too  certain  of  the 
results. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  higher 
critic  to  analyze  the  documents  with  which  he  has 
to  deal,  to  determine  their  value,  relative  age,  and 
general  credibility.  If  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  surely  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised  against 
this  science  itself,  but  only  against  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  often  cultivated.  For,  rightly  understood, 
the  exercise  of  criticism  is  not  only  allowable,  but  even 
desirable.  The  best  way  to  know  what  a  thing  is,  is 
to  learn  how  it  came  into  existence.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  Christian  should  be  afraid  of  the  most 
searching  inquiry  into  the  human  authorship,  date  of 
composition,  and  meaning  of  the  several  books  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  provided,  of  course,  he  is  not  mis- 
led by  false  principles  in  his  researches. 

This  department  of  Biblical  Introduction  presents 
a  series  of  problems  bristling  with  difficulties,  and  as 
delicate  as  they  are  obscure ;  delicate,  because  the  Word 
of  God  should  not  be  treated  so  lightly  as  profane 
literature;  obscure,  because  even  the  most  recent  of 
the  Biblical  Books  are  to  us  relatively  ancient  and  com- 
posed under  circumstances  thoroughly  unlike  anything 
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with  which  we  are  familiar.  Nor  are  the  means  at 
hand  wherewith  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  of  time 
and  space  which  separates  us  from  the  Propliets  of 
Israel  and  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  Still,  the  problems 
exist  and  invite  the  students  or,  at  least,  a  few  among 
the  students,  of  Scripture  to  attempt  a  solution.  These 
problems,  when  once  mooted,  must  be  taken  up,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  learn  how  very  little  may  be 
known  about  them  with  any  degree  of  certitude  and  to 
prevent  false  views  on  such  topics  from  gaining  a  foot- 
hold and  thus  forming  public  opinion. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  themes  or  topics  discussed 
in  higher  Biblical  criticism.  They  are  (i)  the  Genu- 
ineness, (2)  the  Integrity,  (3)  the  Literary  Form,  and 
(4)  the  Human  Authority  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

I.  The  Genuineness  of  the  Sacred  Books 

A  book  is  genuine  if  it  was  written  by  the  man  whose 
name  it  bears;  or,  in  case  it  bears  no  name,  if  it  was 
written  by  the  man  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
written  it;  or,  if  it  is  ascribed  to  no  name  in  particular, 
the  book  is  genuine  if  written  about  the  time  to  which 
it  is  usually  ascribed;  or,  if  nothing  is  known  about  the 
author  or  about  the  time  or  place  of  its  composition, 
a  book  is  genuine  if  written  in  good  faith  by  some  hon- 
est man  who  had  no  intention  to  deceive  or  to  palm 
off  his  book  as  the  work  of  some  one  of  greater  repu- 
tation, for  the  purpose  of  giving  wider  circulation  to 
the  book  or  to  the  opinions  contained  in  it,  than  they 
would  otherwise  have. 
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No  writer,  however,  can  be  held  responsible  for  what 
happens  to  his  book,  years  or  even  centuries  after  he 
is  dead  and  gone.  So  it  is  no  imputation  on  his  hon- 
esty if,  not  the  author,  but  succeeding  generations, 
ascribed  his  book  to  the  wrong  time,  or  to  the  wrong 
place,  or  to  the  wrong  person.  For  instance,  the  so- 
called  Athanasian  Creed  is  genuine,  not  relatively  to 
Athanasius  ( for  he  never  wrote  it,  nor  did  he  ever  claim 
to  have  written  it)  ;  but  it  is  genuine  absolutely,  because 
written  in  good  faith  by  an  honest  man  and  without  the 
intention  to  deceive. 

In  forming  a  just  estimate  of  a  book,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  know  whether  the  author  writes  ( i )  un- 
der his  own  name,  autonymously ;  or  (2)  under  no 
name,  anonymously;  or  (3)  under  a  false  name, 
pseudonymously ;  and,  if  the  last  is  the  case,  whether 
(4)  the  pseudonym  was  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
deception. 

If  a  book  bears  a  name,  as  if  it  were  the  name  of 
the  author,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  that  name 
is  given  correctly.  If  it  is  the  author's  real  name, 
and  if  he  attached  it  to  his  work,  then  his  reputation 
for  veracity  is  in  no  way  involved.  But  if  the  name 
under  which  the  book  circulates,  is  not  the  real  name 
of  the  author,  the  question  immediately  arises :  How 
and  why  is  it  that  the  book  circulates  under  the  name  of 
a  man  who  never  wrote  it? 

To  this  question  various  answers  might  be  given, 
many  possible,  some  probable,  none  certain. 

We  know  that  in  the  early  days  of  book-making 
copyists  and  revisers  in  good  faith  took  strange  liber- 
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ties  with  texts  and  tampered  in  various  ways  with  their 
readings. 

Sometimes,  by  the  merest  chance,  they  confused 
names  and  substituted  a  wrong  for  the  right  name. 

Sometimes  the  name  now  attached  to  a  book  is  the 
result  of  conjecture  on  the  part  of  some  later  editor. 

Sometimes  the  contents  or  subject-matter  of  a  book 
suppHed  the  name.  "  The  Books  of  Kings  "  relate  the 
history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Juda  and  of  Israel,  and  were 
written  about,  and  not,  by  the  kings. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  the  hero  or  heroine  naturally 
suggested  the  name  to  be  attached  to  the  book,  especially 
in  the  absence  of  any  better  name.  The  books  of 
Judith  and  of  Esther  were  not  written  by,  but  about, 
those  heroines. 

In  such  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  hold  any  one  morally 
responsible  for  the  mistakes;  not  the  copyist  or  the 
editor,  for,  in  the  hypothesis,  he  knew  no  better;  and 
certainly  not  the  author,  for  he  was  dead  and  gone 
perhaps  centuries  before  the  mistake  was  made. 

However,  the  matter  becomes  much  more  serious  if 
we  suppose  that  the  author  himself,  more  anxious  to 
give  a  wide  circulation  to  his  book  and  to  the  opinions 
contained  in  it,  than  to  make  a  literary  reputation 
for  himself,  attached  to  his  book  the  name  of  some 
ancient  worthy  of  greater  reputation  than  himself.  In 
other  words,  he  cared  more  to  have  his  ideas  circu- 
lated than  to  make  himself  known  as  their  author. 
His  intention  is  to  deceive.  He  is  a  forger.  It  is 
superfluous  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  instance  of  such 
a  book  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Bible. 
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But  there  is  another  possible  and  more  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  false  name,  of  the  pseudonym. 

The  author,  through  modesty,  or  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, or  danger  of  arousing  useless  opposition  to  a  good 
cause,  or  for  other  reasons  of  a  local  or  personal  na- 
ture, best  known  to  himself,  and  in  no  way  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  reader,  publishes  his  work 
under  a  pseudonym  or  an  assumed  name. 

The  pseudonym  is  a  fiction,  usually  a  transparent 
fiction,  that  deceives  no  one,  because  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  deceive.  A  pseudonym  is  generally  known 
to  be  a  pseudonym  even  when  it  is  not  known  who 
lurks  under  it  or  who  hides  behind  it.  The  pseudonym 
has  never  been  regarded  as  a  forgery. 

In  fact  this  is  a  well  known  and  universally  recog- 
nized style  of  writing,  and  no  one  should  ever  think  of 
identifying  it  with  forgery  or  deception  of  any  kind. 
In  recent  times  this  phase  of  the  topic  has  been  so 
thoroughly  argued  and  settled  that  no  modern  writer, 
who  has  a  reputation  to  lose,  would  dare  to  call  any 
of  our  Sacred  Books  forgeries. 

All  these  methods  of  attaching  names  to  books  are 
common  in  the  general  literature  of  the  world  and  are 
considered  morally  admissible,  except  the  one  case 
in  which  deception  is  intended.  With  that  one  excep- 
tion, then,  is  there  any  valid  reason  why  instances  of 
the  practice  should  not  be  found  in  the  Bible  ? 

Literature,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  full  of  writ- 
ings with  no  names  or  with  false  names  of  authors  at- 
tached, yet  the  practice  never  deceived  anyone. 

Some  instances  are : 
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(a)  In  Greek  literature,  Plato,  in  his  dialogues, 
chooses  Socrates  to  expound  his  philosophical  theories. 

(b)  In  Latin  literature,  Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  on 
''  Friendship,"  selects  Cato  to  be  the  exponent  of  his 
views  on  this  subject. 

(c)  In  Hebrezv  literature,  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes, 
(cap.  I,  verses  i  and  ii)  takes  Solomon^  the  wisest  of 

men,  who  (as  every  one  knew)  was  already  dead  and 
buried  several  hundred  years  at  the  time,  to  inculcate 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom  to  future  generations. 

The  person  of  the  writer  and  the  time  and  place  of 
composition  of  a  book  have,  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  human  reliability  or  credibility  of  the  book  and, 
also,  though  only  negatively  and  indirectly,  on  its  divine 
inspiration  and  authority. 

The  credibility  of  a  historical  writing  will  depend 
largely  on  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  between 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  related  in  it  and  the  date 
of  composition  of  the  book  in  which  they  are  related. 

The  reason  is  evident.  The  nearer  the  author  is, 
in  point  of  time  and  space,  to  the  events  which  he  re- 
lates, the  more  trustworthy  will  his  narrative  be;  for 
the  probability  of  his  falHng  into  mistakes  will  increase 
in  proportion  to  his  distance  in  time  and  space  from 
the  scene  of  the  events. 

Statements  made  by  an  eye-witness  are  naturally 
more  reliable  than  statements  made  on  hearsay;  and 
the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  witness,  all  else  being 
equal,  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  writer  who  lived  and 
wrote  at  a  much  later  date. 
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All  this  is  true,  especially  if  the  book  narrates  the 
promulgation  of  laws  for  the  first  time,  or  if  it  re- 
lates historical  events,  or  if  it  gives  an  account  of  the 
revelation  of  mysteries  and  of  the  criteria  of  revela- 
tion,—  miracles  and  prophecies. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  a  book,  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances to  consider  are  those  of  time,  place  and 
person,  i.  e.,  chronology,  geography  and  biography. 
We  must  know  when,  where,  and  by  \vhom  a  book  was 
written  in  order  to  understand  it  properly.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  place  is  the  least  useful;  the  circumstance 
of  time  is  more  useful;  the  circumstance  of  person  is 
the  most  useful,  the  most  definite,  the  most  satisfactory 
and  the  most  important  to  the  critic  for  practical  pur- 
poses. This  will  become  more  evident  as  w^e  proceed  to 
consider  the  subject  in  detail. 

However,  if  the  writings  in  q^uestion  deal  chiefly 
with  abstract  or  speculative  topics,  i.  e.,  with  philoso- 
phical or  ethical  principles,  the  question  of  authorship 
is  of  comparatively  little  consequence. 

This  consideration  applies  especially  to  the  ethical 
or  moral  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Job, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Wisdom.  Such  principles 
or  rules  of  conduct  as  are  discussed  in  these  books  are 
self-evident  on  reflection.  They  speak  for  themselves 
and  we  can  judge  of  their  value,  no  matter  when, 
where  or  by  whom  they  were  written.  We  have  little 
more  desire  or  need  to  know  who  wrote  those  books 
than  we  have  to  know  who  invented  the  multiplication 
table. 

Nearly  all  advanced  critics  have  shown  a  decided 
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tendency  to  bring  down  to  the  latest  dates  possible  the 
composition  of  the  Sacred  Books,  in  order  to  destroy 
or  to  weaken  their  historical  credibility.  Just  now, 
however,  there  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  some 
such  critics,  under  pressure  from  the  conservatives,  to 
carry  back  the  origin  of  the  Sacred  Books  nearer  to 
their  traditional  dates.  F.  C.  Baur  held  that  the  fourth 
Gospel  was  written  about  A.  D.  i6o  or  170;  Harnack, 
however,  finds  traces  of  its  existence  already  in  no  and 
also  restores  Luke  to  its  traditional  date. 

The  inspiration  and  the  consequent  divine  authority 
of  a  book  depend  on  God  and  not  on  its  human  author, 
unless  negatively  and  indirectly  and,  therefore,  should 
not  be  questioned  or  even  discussed  in  Higher  Biblical 
Criticism. 

However,  if  a  writing,  in  its  original  or  genuine  text, 
seriously  lays  claim  to  false  authorship,  to  disprove 
that  claim  is  to  disprove  its  authority,  both  human 
and  divine. 

But  if  the  credibility  of  a  book  is  not  disproved 
by  higher  criticism,  its  inspiration  is  in  no  way  af- 
fected by  questions  of  human  authorship,  integrity  of 
the  text,  mode  of  composition  or  sources  whence  de- 
rived. 

The  divine  authority  of  Scripture  depends  upon 
God,"  who  inspired  it  and  is  its  principal  Author,  and 
does  not  depend  upon  such  literary  questions  as  the 
integrity  of  the  text,  or  upon  the  mode  of  compiling  or 
compounding  pre-existing  documents  into  one. 

If  the  editing  or  the  compiling  was  done  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  carries  with  it  the 
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same  divine  authority  as  did  the  original  documents,  in 
case  the  originals  were  inspired. 

11.  The  Integrity  of  the  Sacred  Books 

The  question  of  integrity  should  be  examined  with 
some  degree  of  thoroughness,  because  so  many  false 
conclusions  have  been  built  upon  wrong  notions  of  the 
thing  and  on  wrong  methods  of  discussing  it. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  know  who  wrote  a  book,  unless 
we  can  show  that  the  book  has  come  down  to  us  in 
substantially  the  same  condition  in  which  it  left  the 
author's  hands.  If  the  book  was  seriously  corrupted 
after  his  death,  it  is  possible  that  it  no  longer  has  any 
authority,  at  least,  not  his  authority.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  book  should  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation. 

Integrity  is  generally  defined  as  immunity  from  cor- 
ruption. It  is  the  state  of  being  entire;  it  is  unbroken 
completeness;  it  is  freedom  or  exemption  from  de- 
terioration. 

Integrity  is  the  application  or  extension  of  genuine- 
ness to  each  and  every  part  of  a  book;  it  is  akin  to 
textual  criticism,  only  it  concerns  larger  portions  of 
the  book. 

Corruption  in  a  book  may  take  place  in  three  ways; 
either 

i)   Something  is  added  to  the  text;  or 

2)  Something  is  taken  away  from  it;  or 

3)  Something  is  changed  in  it,  that  is,  something  is 
taken  away  and  something  else  substituted  instead  of 
it. 
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The  first  is  called  interpolation;  the  second,  mutila- 
tion; the  third,  depravation. 

However,  these  distinctions  are  not  always  observed, 
and  the  word  corruption  or  interpolation  is  often  made 
to  do  service  for  any  of  these  changes. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  mutilation  or  the  acci- 
dental loss  of  a  part  of  a  book  may  not  at  all  change 
the  meaning  of  what  remains  or  affect  its  reliability 
in  any  way. 

It  is  just  possible,  also,  that  the  interpolation  of 
something  additional  into  a  text  may  not  change  the 
meaning  of  what  was  already  there,  and  the  thing  in- 
serted may  be  perfectly  true  and  good  in  itself. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  depravation  of  a  text. 
In  itself  it  may  or  may  not  be  as  good  as  what  was 
there  before. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that,  while  such 
corruptions  may  have  the  authority  of  the  subsequent 
reviser,  if  known,  they  do  not  possess  the  authority  of 
the  original  writer. 

The  integrity  of  a  book  may  have  grades,  according 
as  it  excludes  greater  or  lesser  corruptions.  It  is 
usual  to  distinguish  two  grades,  substantial  and  acci- 
dental. 

( 1 )  Substantial  integrity  is  immunity  from  corrup- 
tion in  what  is  essentially  necessary,  or  in  what  is  of 
relatively  considerable  importance  to  the  completeness 
and  to  the  meaning  of  the  book. 

(2)  Accidental  integrity  is  immunity  from  corrup- 
tion in  what  is  non-essential,  or  in  what  is  of  rela- 
tively minor  importance  to  the  meaning  of  the  book. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
substantial  integrity  and  accidental  integrity  or  to 
define  accurately  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  just 
wherein  they  differ.  The  following  remarks,  however, 
may  assist  the  reader  to  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Substantial  integrity  may  be  understood  in  either 
of  three  senses: 

(a)  Wide,  or  maximum, 

(b)  Narrow,  or  minimum, 

(c)  Medium. 

To  say  that  a  book  is  substantially  entire,  so  long 
as  the  general  drift  of  the  doctrine  or  the  great  bulk 
of  the  history  contained  in  the  book  is  substantially  the 
same  now  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  to  give  to  the 
word  substantial  too  broad  a  meaning. 

To  say  that  a  book  is  not  substantially  entire,  unless 
the  meaning  of  every  sentence,  of  every  short  phrase 
or  text,  contained  in  the  book  is  the  same  now  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  to  give  to  the  word  substantial 
too  narrow  a  meaning. 

To  say  that  a  book  is  substantially  entire,  so  long 
as,  not  every  text,  but  every  context  in  the  book  is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  seems  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  may  be  commended  for  moderation,  until 
a  better  distinction  has  been  found. 

The  context  is  a  portion  of  a  book,  having  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end,  relatively  complete  in  it- 
self, and  containing  one  important  truth,  w-hether  of 
fact  or  of  doctrine.  It  may  consist  of  several  verses ;  it 
may  be  a  whole  chapter.  For  instance,  St.  Paul's  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection,  I  Corinthians  15. 
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In  this  sense  of  the  word,  every  book  in  the  Bible  is 
substantially  entire. 

Under  the  heading  of  integrity,  the  higher  critic 
searches,  though  very  often  in  vain,  for  sufficient  data 
to  enable  him  to  answer  the  following  or  similar  ques- 
tions : 

i)  Is  the  book  under  investigation  the  product  of 
one  mind?  And,  if  so,  has  it  retained  its  or- 
iginal form  and  condition  ?  or 

2)  Is  it  a  collection  of  minor  writings  by  the  same 
author,  or  is  it  a  collection  of  fragments  by 
many  different  writers,  subsequently  combined 
into  one  by  some  later  reviser?  or 

3)  Is  there  more  than  one  author  discernible  in  the 
writing  or  not?  And  if  there  are  more  than 
one,  how  many  were  they,  and  who  and  what 
were  they? 

4)  Was  the  book  formed  by  the  accidental  union 
of  two  or  more  writings  originally  published  as 
separate  works,  and  later  thrown  together  by 
some  fortuitous  circumstance? 

5)  Is  there  one  fundamental  document  underlying 
it  all,  into  which  many  minor  fragments  and 
various  odds  and  ends  of  information  have  been 
interpolated  ? 

6)  Can  the  interpolations  be  distinguished  from  the 
original  document  and  separated  from  it? 

7)  How  many  independent  documents  were  in- 
corporated into  the  work?  Of  what  date  were 
they  respectively?     To  what  extent  did  the  final 
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redactor  make  omissions,  additions,  or  altera- 
tions in  each  document,  while  fusing  them  to- 
gether and  dovetailing  them  into  one? 
8)  Who  or  which  of  all  the  many  writers,  authors, 
editors,  revisers,  redactors,  manipulators,  inter- 
polators, compilers,  through  whose  hands  the 
book  has  passed, —  who  or  which  of  all  these  is 
to  be  considered  the  inspired  author  and  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  work  as  we  now  have  it? 

In  the  case  of  works  written  so  many  centuries 
ago  as  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  all,  or  many,  such  questions  should 
ever  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  For, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  results  of  such  in- 
quiries may  have  all  the  shades  of  difference  that 
separate  impossibility  from  possibility,  and  possibil- 
ity from  probability,  and  probability  again  from  actual 
certainty. 

It  is  supposed  that  considerable  portions  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  all  nations  are  of  a  composite 
character,  i.  e.,  consist  largely  of  older  narratives  in- 
corporated with  only  such  modifications  as  to  allow  the 
parts  to  be  juxtaposed  and  fitted  together  into  a  more 
or  less  continuous  whole. 

Even  some  of  the  most  conservative  Catholics  ad- 
mit that  some  Biblical  books  may  embody  documents 
older  by  many  centuries  than  the  books  in  the  actual 
form  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  What  harm, 
they  say,  if  instances  of  the  sort  should  be  found  in 
Holy  Writ?     What  harm,  if  the  early  chapters   of 
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Esdras  were  written  by  Shashbasar  or  Zorobabel, 
seventy-five  years  before  the  time  of  Esdras?  What 
harm,  if  the  fourth  book  of  Kings,  which  was  put  to- 
gether in  troublesome  times,  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  should  consist  largely  of  original  documents, 
quoted  literally  from  the  public  archives  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Juda  and  Israel?  What  harm,  if  Chron- 
icles should  contain  entire  chapters  quoted, —  borrowed, 
if  you  choose  —  almost  word  for  word,  from  ''  the 
books  of  the  days  of  the  Kings  of  Juda  and  Israel," 
a  most  trustworthy  source  of  information?  So  much 
the  more  reliable  are  these  books  from  a  purely  human 
point  of  view. 

Such  work  is  going  on  every  day  around  us,  and  such 
work  may  do  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the  compiler  and 
may  be  extremely  useful  to  the  reader.  Such  work 
often  demands  great  originality  and  great  powers  of 
discrimination,  and  good  judgment,  not  in  manufac- 
turing facts,  but  in  preserving  a  reliable  record  of  such 
facts  as  might  otherwise  perish,  if  not  thus  copied 
out  and  perpetuated,  in  setting  them  forth  in  a  style 
of  language  that  will  make  them  attractive,  and  in  a 
way  that  will  insure  their  preservation  to  future  gen- 
erations. Not  only  Eusebius  and  Venerable  Bede,  but 
hundreds  of  other  very  able  and  very  reputable  writers 
have  done  good  and  most  useful  work  of  this  sort. 
It  is  universally  recognized  as  a  legitimate  variety  of 
human  literature  and  therefore  may  very  properly  be 
found  in  the  Bible. 

If  the  editing  or  the  compiling  was  done  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  carries  with  it  the 
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same  divine  authority  as  did  the  original  documents, 
in  case  the  originals  were  inspired. 

In  our  own  day  it  is  quite  possible  for  two  pamph- 
lets, by  two  different  authors,  one  bearing  the  author's 
name  and  the  other  anonymous,  to  be  placed  together 
on  file.  In  the  course  of  time  men  come  to  believe 
that  both  pamphlets  are  by  the  same  author.  If,  too, 
in  the  course  of  time,  interest  in  the  topic  discussed 
in  the  pamphlets  is  revived,  it  is  quite  possible  for  some 
enterprising  publishers  to  reprint  them  and  publish 
them  as  a  work  by  one  and  the  same  author.  Yet,  if 
so,  all  is  a  perfectly  well-intentioned  mistake;  all  was 
done  in  perfect  good  faith.  No  one  is  morally  blame- 
worthy. 

Such  things  happen  in  the  literature  of  every  great 
people  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Again,  it  is 
natural  to  ask :  Did  anything  analogous  to  this  ever 
happen  in  the  history  of  the  Bible? 

In  the  early  times  writing  materials  were  rare  and 
costly.  Primitive  authors  often  economized  by  using 
the  remainder  of  the  parchment  on  a  roll  for  the  first 
part  of  a  second  work,  beginning  just  where  the  former 
book  ended.  With  time,  perhaps,  the  two  books,  in 
the  act  of  being  copied  out,  were  run  together  and 
blended  into  one.  It  was  an  unconscious  mistake  for 
which  no  one  is  morally  responsible. 

III.  The  Literary  Form  of  the  Bible 

The  higher  critic  endeavors  to  determine  also  the 
literary  form  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

In  modern  times  we  learn  at  a  glance  whether  a  book 
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is  prose  or  poetry,  and  to  what  variety  of  prose  or 
poetry  it  belongs.  Either  the  author,  or  the  pubHsher, 
or  the  title  page,  or  the  style  of  printing  will  tell  us 
immediately  what  kind  of  literature  a  book  contains. 
It  was  not  thus  in  ancient  times,  when  the  reader  had 
to  make  this  discovery  by  and  for  himself,  perhaps 
only  after  having  read  the  book  many  times.  In  those 
early  days  prose  and  poetry  had  the  same  general  ap- 
pearance on  the  page.  They  were  both  written  from 
margin  to  margin,  the  entire  length  of  the  line,  with- 
out regard  to  pause  or  meaning. 

The  study  of  the  Bible,  exclusively  as  literature, 
was  much  neglected  almost  down  to  the  last  century. 
Scholars  were  so  busily  engaged  on  the  religious  con- 
tents of  the  Good  Book,  for  doctrinal  and  ethical 
purposes,  that  they  had  no  thought  for  the  literature  of 
the  Bible,  considered  precisely  as  literature,  and  they 
would  no  doubt  have  considered  it  almost  a  profana- 
tion to  study  the  Bible  as  a  text-book  or  as  "  A 
Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  and  as  a  means 
of  improving  one's  style. 

In  recent  times,  however,  great  progress  has  been 
made  by  scholars  in  analyzing  and  classifying  both 
the  language  and  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  consider- 
ing it  merely  as  literature,  with  the  result  that  we 
now  know  that  we  have  in  the  Good  Book  a  sur- 
prising variety  of  the  choicest  literature. 

I.  Some  books  of  the  Bible  are  prose,  some  are 
poetry.  Of  the  prose  books  some  are  historical  and 
some  are  biographical;  some  are  legal  and  some  are 
prophetical ;  some  are  doctrinal  and  some  moral ;  some 
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Speculative  and  some  practical;  some  liturgical  and 
some  ethical ;  some  contain  family  records,  statistics 
and  other  dry  as  dust  data,  and  some  contain  specimens 
of  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  sublime,  and  the  most 
soul-stirring  oratory. 

a)  The  greater  part  of  the  Bible  is  prose,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  prose  is  history.  As  to  the  his- 
torians  of  the  Bible,  we  know  that  they  drew  the  ma- 
terials for  their  writings  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources,  much  as  do  profane  historians  of  our  own 
time.  These  materials  were  not  always  revealed  to 
them  from  heaven,  but  were  gathered  from  many 
sources  of  information  here  on  earth,  from  previously 
existing  documents,  from  public  archives,  from  family 
registers,  and  from  those  beautiful  and  sacred  tradi- 
tions which  had  been  carefully  preserved  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  in  the  tribes  and  better  families  of 
God's  chosen  people. 

Those  old  traditions,  expressed  with  the  richest 
embellishments  of  poetic  fancy  and  with  the  natural 
and  child-like  yet  artistic  simplicity  of  a  primitive 
race,  have  given  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people 
the  most  attractive  features  possessed  by  the  history  of 
any  people  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  One  of  many 
well-known  instances  is  the  history  of  Joseph  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt. 

b)  The  prophetical  books  furnish  us  many  models  of 
the  rarest  eloquence, —  an  eloquence  which,  for  en- 
ergy, sublimity,  and  depth  of  feeling,  equals,  if  it 
does  not  surpass,  the  most  passionate  outbursts  of 
modem  or  ancient  classical  eloquence.     As  instances 
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we  have  the  bold  defiance  of  EHas  (III  Kings  i8) 
and  the  three  elaborate  discourses  of  Moses  (Deut. 
4-6-31)  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  sermon  preached  by  St.  Peter  to  the  rulers  of 
the  people  and  to  the  multitude  assembled  on  the  first 
Pentecost  Sunday  has  never  been  surpassed  for  impres- 
siveness  and  directness  of  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
the  hearer.  (Acts  2,  14-36.)  Also  St.  Paul's  dis- 
course to  the  Athenians  on  the  Hill  of  Mars  about  the 
unknown  God  whom  they  worshipped,  his  eulogy  on 
*'  charity,"  and  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
^'  resurrection  "  have  seldom  or  never  been  equalled. 
(Acts  17,  22-2,2;  I  Corinth.,  c.  10  and  c.  15.)  Those 
ornaments  of  the  French  pulpit,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
and  Massillon,  have  delivered  discourses  which,  for 
symmetry  and  due  proportion  of  parts,  for  all-round 
completeness  and  rhetorical  finish,  even  in  the  minutest 
details,  are,  of  course,  more  highly  developed,  because 
given  in  their  entirety;  whereas  the  sermons  of  the  two 
Apostles  are  given  in  the  briefest  outline  —  mere  skele- 
tons. Even  so,  for  wise  selection  of  the  theme  of 
the  discourse,  for  skillful  manipulation  of  the  argu- 
ments, for  point,  for  vigor  of  language,  for  eleva- 
tion of  thought,  and  for  cogency  in  the  appeal  to  con- 
science, those  discourses  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  con- 
sidered merely  as  specimens  of  literature,  have  been 
seldom  or  never  surpassed. 

But  there  is  yet  another  whose  discourses  are  repro- 
duced in  the  briefest  and  most  meagre  outline  in  the 
four  Gospels,  and  furnishing  us  specimens  of  another 
and  most  remarkable  type  of  oratory,  peaceful,  tran- 
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quil,  dignified,  majestic,  transparent  as  crystal,  vigor- 
ous as  the  bolt  from  the  blue,  piercing  to  the  inner- 
most soul,  humiliating  the  pride  of  the  Pharisee,  com- 
forting the  poor  and  lonely,  attracting  little  children 
around  Him  and  drawing  the  multitude  after  Him, 
"every  word  a  jewel  and  every  sentence  spirit  and 
truth  and  life  everlasting."  "  He  spake  as  no  man 
ever  spake " ;  ''  He  taught  as  one  having  authority 
and  not  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees." 

2.  A  few  books,  some  entire  chapters,  and  many 
minor  parts  of  the  Bible  are  poetry.  The  Psalter, 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremias,  and  forty  out  of  the  forty-two  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  are  all  poetry. 

Besides  these  books,  we  have  some  entire,  but  sep- 
arate chapters  and  innumerable  short  snatches  of 
poetry  taken  as  quotations  and  embodied  in  the  prose 
books  of  the  Bible.  The  following  are  a  few  of  many 
instances : 

The  entire  49th  chapter  of  Genesis,  containing 
Jacob's  promise  about  the  coming  of  Shiloh,  is  all 
poetry ; 

The  23d  and  24th  chapters  of  Numbers,  contain- 
ing Balaam's  prophecy  about  the  *'  star  to  rise  out  of 
Jacob,"  are  all  poetry; 

The  15th  chapter  of  Exodus,  or  the  song  sung  by 
Moses,  his  sister  Mary,  and  the  children  of  Israel,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  all  poetry; 

The  entire  32d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  containing 
the  Canticle  of  Moses,  is  all  poetry; 
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The  33d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  containing  the 
last  benediction  of  Moses,  is  all  poetry; 

The  second  chapter  of  I  Kings,  containing  David's 
dirge  or  lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  which  is 
called  the  "  Song  of  the  Bow,"  is  all  poetry, 

The  226.  and  23d  chapters  of  II  Kings,  containing 
David's  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving  for  his  dehverance  and 
his  last  words,  are  all  poetry. 

In  fact  many  ancient  poems  of  all  sorts,  numerous 
enough  to  make  a  collection  almost  equal  to  the  Psalter, 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
early  books  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  New  Testament,  also,  we  have  poetry.  In 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  St.  Luke,  there  are 
found  three  canticles, —  the  Magnificat,  composed  by 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  Bcnedictus,  composed  by 
Zachary,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  composed  by  the  aged 
Simeon,' —  which  are  all  poetry. 

Also  many  of  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord  and  part 
of  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
sung  by  the  angels  on  the  first  Christmas  morning,  the 
anthems  chanted  by  the  angels  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
several  quotations  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  are  poetry, 
both  in  spirit  and  in  form. 

In  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we 
have  nearly  every  variety  of  poetry, —  lyric,  dramatic, 
epic,   gnomic,  prophetic,  pastoral. 

a)  Lyric  poetry,  which  is  so  called  because  suit- 
able to  singing  on  the  lyre,  is  intended  to  give  ex- 
pression to  thought  as  animated  by  sentiment  and 
aroused  by   emotion.     It   includes  many   subordinate 
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kinds,  such  as  the  ode,  the  song,  the  prayer,  the  psalm, 
the  canticle,  the  hymn,  etc.  These  varieties  are  all 
very  common  in  the  Psalter,  which  is  the  earliest 
prayer-book  of  God's  chosen  people  and  inherited  from 
them  by  the  Christian  Church.  (Psalm  90;  Exod. 
15;  Deut.  32.) 

b)  Dramatic  poetry  is  fit,  if  not  actually  intended, 
to  be  represented  on  the  stage.  It  presents  history 
by  means  of  characters  speaking  and  acting  in  such 
a  way  as  to  unfold  a  plot  with  such  accessories  of 
scenery,  costume,  etc.,  as  are  apt  to  produce  an  im- 
pression of  reality.  Such  poetry  is  very  abundant  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  (Psalm  24,  7-10;  Isaias  63,  1-6; 
Osee  14,  2-10.) 

In  the  book  of  Job,  the  action  consists  of  three 
rounds  of  six  speeches  each.  Job  answering  each  of  his 
three  friends  three  times,  thus  making  18  speeches  and 
God  speaking  out  of  the  w^hirlwind  or  storm-cloud  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  discussion,  and  thus  ending  it. 

c)  Sapiential  poetry  deals  in  short  proverbs,  in  pithy 
remarks,  in  parables,  riddles,  satires,  moral  maxims, 
rules  of  conduct,  estimates  of  character,  and  an  end- 
less assortment  of  wise  sayings  and  brief  practical 
rules  for  getting  on  in  the  world.  Such  things  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  See  Jotham's  fable  of 
the  trees  that  wanted  to  choose  a  king  to  rule  over 
them   (Jud.  9,  8-15,  Prov.  6,   10,  Prov.  24,  30-34). 

d)  Prophetic  poetry  is  common  in  Deuteronomy  and 
in  the  Prophets.  The  most  sublime  as  well  as  the  most 
artistic  piece  of  literature  in  the  entire  range  of  the 
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Old  Testament,  is  Isaias's  description  of  the  suffering 
Messias  (Isaias  52,  13-53),  where  the  prophet  de- 
scribes the  future  Redeemer,  in  language  beautiful, 
musical,  rhythmical,  and  embodying  the  most  elevated 
thought  and  the  deepest  emotion  of  the  soul. 


IV.  Human  Authority  of  the  Bible 

The  fourth  and  last  topic  discussed  in  higher  Biblical 
criticism  is  the  human  authority  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

The  Bible  has  not  only  a  divine,  but  also  a  human 
authority.  Surely  Matthew,  Paul,  and  John,  consid- 
ered merely  as  men,  possessed  at  least  as  much  au- 
thority as  Xenophon,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  As  is  well 
known,  inspiration  is  what  theologians  call  a  ''gratia 
gratis  data,"  and,  like  all  such  graces,  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  human  authority  of  the  inspired  authors;  on 
the  contrary,  instead  of  absorbing  or  paralyzing  their 
mental  faculties,  it  rather,  through  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  guaranteed,  preserved,  heightened,  and 
intensified  all  the  powers  of  their  soul  and  gave  to  their 
statements,  whether  of  historical  fact  or  of  doctrinal 
opinion,  the  highest  grade  of  human  authority.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Bible,  which  they  have  written,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  religious  books  of  the  world 
by  its  objective  and  distinctively  historical  character; 
and,  both  as  a  historical  work  and  as  a  mere  literary 
monimient,  it  has  challenged  and  has  successfully  stood, 
the  most  thorough  investigation  and  the  most  searching 
discussion  of  its  contents.  All  it  asks  is  that  it  be 
examined  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  sound 
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historical  criticism  and  that  these  principles  be  impar- 
tially applied. 

To  have  a  clear  idea  of  this  subject,  we  should  re- 
member what  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  book  is  authori- 
tative. 

A  book  is  said  to  be  authoritative  (which  means  the 
same  as  reliable,  credible,  trustworthy),  when  its  con- 
tents are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  entitled  to  cred- 
ence, as  to  command  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  its 
statements,  whether  of  fact  or  of  opinion. 

The  authority  of  a  book,  therefore,  depends  on  the 
reputation  for  truthfulness  of  its  reputed  author.  And 
naturally;  for  an  author  is  a  witness;  and  a  witness, 
to  be  reliable,  must  have  the  requisite  qualities,  namely, 
(i)  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  (2)  a  sincere  desire 
to  impart  that  knowledge  to  others. 

However,  the  knowledge  required  in  a  witness  is 
not  necessarily  erudition  or  learning,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  those  words,  or  scientific  acquirements,  but 
simply  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  the  case, 
if  the  book  is  historical,  or  familiarity  with  the  opin- 
ions enunciated,  if  the  book  is  doctrinal  or  didactic  in 
character.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  an  ignorant  man 
may  be  a  good  witness,  provided  he  have  his  eyes  and 
his  ears  open  to  what  is  going  on  around  him ;  and,  as 
is  equally  clear,  a  very  learned  man  may  be  a  very 
poor  witness,  if  he  is  so  lost  in  contemplation  or  in 
abstract  metaphysical  speculation  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  lesser,  though  nearer,  realities. 

Now,  the  sacred  writers  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  these  necessary  qualifications. 
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As  to  the  first  requisite,  it  can  be  proved,  and  has 
often  been  proved,  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible 
possessed  the  best  possible  means  of  knowing  the 
truth  of  what  they  relate,  whether  it  regards  historical 
facts  or  doctrinal  opinions.  But,  as  a  detailed  and 
exhaustive  discussion  of  all  the  data  which  we  possess 
on  this  subject  would  fill  volumes,  we  would  be  obliged 
to  omit  it,  even  if  it  were  in  order  to  give  it  more  than 
a  passing  glance. 

As  to  the  second  requisite,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  sacred  writers  had  the  purpose  of  telling  the  truth; 
for  this  purpose  is  easily  discernible  on  every  page  of 
Scripture.  We  cannot  conceive  of  anything  so  devoid 
of  reason  as  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that,  for  instance, 
the  four  Evangelists  did  not  have  the  intention  of  re- 
lating facts,  just  as  manifestly  as  had  Tacitus  or 
Xenophon;  and  that  they  are  not  poets,  as  are  Virgil 
and  Milton. 

Since  many  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  con- 
temporary with  the  events  which  they  narrate,  and 
since  others  were  actual  eye-witnesses,  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  familiar  with  the  facts  which  they  re- 
cord. As  to  the  writers,  they  could  have  obtained  their 
information  from  perfectly  reliable  sources, —  from 
verbal  testimony,  ancient  monuments,  public  archives, 
journals,  private  memoranda,  family  registers,  national 
records,  ancient  traditions,  etc. 

Sometimes  these  writers,  in  order  to  corroborate 
what  they  relate,  go  so  far  as  to  give  us  their  sources 
of  information.  Josue  and  Samuel  expressly  quote  the 
"  Book  of  the  Just,"  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
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ancient  anthology  or  collection  of  religious  or  national 
songs  current  in  those  days.  (Jos.  lo,  13;  II  Kings 
I,  18,)  Frequent  reference  is  also  made  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Nathan,  Abijaih,  Iddo,  Jehu,  and  especially  to 
the  "  Book  of  the  Days  of  the  Kings  of  Juda  and 
Israel,"  and  to  the  ''  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord," 
none  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  existence 
for  thousands  of  years. 

Nor  should  there  be  any  valid  objection  to  this; 
for  it  cannot,  in  the  mind  of  any  thinking  person,  in 
any  way  reflect  unfavorably  on  the  reputation  of  the 
Bible  for  reliability,  that  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
in  great  part  composed  have  been  derived,  not  always 
by  direct  revelation  from  Heaven,  but  from  human 
sources,  provided,  of  course,  those  sources  can  be 
proved  to  be  in  every  way  trustworthy,  or  at  least, 
provided  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  are  not  trust- 
worthy. 

When  the  Bible,  for  the  first  time,  falls  into  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  and  educated  man,  who  washes 
to  proceed  correctly  and  in  logical  order  in  his  in- 
vestigations after  the  truth,  it  might  be  premature 
for  him,  at  this  early  stage  of  his  inquiries,  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  claims  made  for  the  Bible 
that  it  is  the  Word  of  God.  It  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  logic  and  historical  criti- 
cism to  show,  first,  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  man 
and  that,  as  such,  it  is  a  reliable  source  of  information. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  fair  for  such 
a  person  to  inquire  whether  the  Biblical  books  are 
c:redible  as  historical  documents  and  trustworthy  ve- 
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hides  of  information,  independently  of  their  divine 
inspiration,  and  to  determine  whether  they  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence,  even  if  they  were  not  also  the  in- 
spired word  of  God.  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  if  he  prosecutes  his  investigations  accord- 
ing to  the  right  methods,  the  inquirer  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced that,  considered  merely  as  human  documents, 
the  books  of  Scripture  are  among  the  best  authenticated 
documents  of  antiquity  and  that,  after  being  subjected 
to  the  most  critical  investigation,  their  credibility  has 
been  placed  beyond  dispute.  For  the  human  authority 
of  Scripture  may  be  demonstrated  scientifically  by 
means  of  arguments  drawn,  not  from  Scripture  it- 
self, nor  from  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  which  is 
divine  and  supernatural,  but  from  mere  historical  tra- 
dition; just  as  the  reliability  of  other  ancient  docu- 
ments is  established.  In  other  words,  the  human  au- 
thority of  Scripture  can  be  rigorously  demonstrated 
independently  of  the  claims  of  the  Bible  to  be  divinely 
inspired,  and  independently  of  the  claims  of  the  Church 
to  be  the  authoritative  interpreter  of  the  Bible.  It  can 
be  proved  by  arguments  exclusively  scientific,  critical, 
and  historical. 

Such  a  demonstration,  since  it  produces  a  moral 
certitude  of  the  highest  order,  is  always  useful  and 
sometimes  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  higher 
critic  and  of  the  Christian  apologist.  Such  a  rigor- 
ous demonstration  serves  a  threefold  purpose. 

(i)  Its  first  advantage,  from  a  merely  scientific 
standpoint,  is  that  we  could  learn  from  the  Bible  what 
were  the  doctrines  of  Christ  with  at  least  the  same  de- 
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gree  of  certainty  as  we  now  learn  from  the  pages  of 
Xenophon  and  Plato  what  were  the  doctrines  of 
Socrates. 

(2)  The  second  advantage  arising  from  thus  estab- 
lishing the  human  authority  of  the  Bible  is  negatively 
very  great,  for  it  removes  any  antecedent  prejudice 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
The  presumption  is  that  any  book  that  is  humanly 
unreliable  or  historically  false,  cannot  be  an  inspired 
book.  That  Scripture  is  humanly  and  historically  re- 
liable removes  any  such  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  its 
inspiration. 

(3)  The  third  advantage  arising  from  the  human 
authority  of  Scripture  is  evident  from  the  following 
considerations.  Ordinary  historical  evidence  is  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  us  with  regard  to  the  truthfulness  of 
statements  found  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Taci- 
tus and  Suetonius.  We  do  not  insist  upon  inspiration 
in  these  writers  as  a  condition  of  their  reliability;  so 
that,  even  if  instances  of  incorrect  judgment,  defective 
reasoning,  or  hasty  generalization  w^ere  to  occur  in 
their  works,  we  would  not  therefore  question  their  gen- 
eral truthfulness.  But  historical  criticism  has  placed 
the  books  of  the  Bible  on  a  level  with  the  most  reliable 
human  documents.  The  higher  critic  requires  nothing 
more.  Then  may  we  not  believe  that  the  testimony 
of  these  books  about  themselves  is  as  reliable  as  their 
testimony  about  other  things?  May  we  not  believe 
them,  when  they  assert  their  own  inspiration,  and  may 
we  not  thus  draw  from  them  an  inference  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  general  credibility?     May  we  not  quote 
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from  Scripture  to  prove,  at  most  with  a  human  cer- 
tainty, that  Scripture  is  inspired? 

This  idea  is  not  new.  The  dogma  of  inspiration 
comes  to  us  through  the  same  channels  as  do  all  the 
other  dogmas  of  the  Church, —  through  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture and  divine  tradition.  As  to  the  first,  we  willingly 
admit  that  Scripture  does  not  prove  the  inspiration 
of  each  and  every  book  of  the  canon;  simply  because 
there  are  in  the  canon  many  books  concerning  the  in- 
spiration of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  Scripture. 
Some  Catholic  authors  have  been  reluctant  to  grant 
this,  lest  they  should  appear  to  yield  too  much  to 
Protestants.  This  is  all  wrong.  We  should  not  give 
up  a  good  thing  or  cease  to  use  it,  simply  because  our 
adversaries  use  it  or  abuse  it.  Our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  testify  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Old  Testament.  Why  may  we  not 
use  the  testimony  of  Christ?  He  gave  it.  He  gave 
it  for  a  purpose.  If  He  gave  it.  He  gave  it  that  we 
should  use  it.  And  to  use  the  gift  is  the  best  way  to 
thank  the  giver.  We  shall  discuss  this  question  more 
fully  elsewhere. 

V.  Classes  of  Critics 

A  very  limited  familiarity  with  Higher  Criticism  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  critics  are  not  all  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.  Their  literary  equipment,  their  scien- 
tific acquirements,  their  intellectual  calibre,  and  their 
philosophical  prejudices  are  as  various  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  However,  the  most  important  distinction 
between  them  depends  very  largely  on  their  attitude 
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towards  Christianity;  and  this  attitude  is  so  various 
and  admits  of  so  many  different  combinations,  that  it 
cannot  be  described  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  necessary  brevity.  Neither  is 
it  easy,  nor  is  it  worth  while,  to  find  comprehensive 
terms  by  which  to  designate,  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, all  the  varying  shades  of  opinion  that  prevail 
among  the  critics  of  even  one  group.  In  gener'al  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  schools : 

1.  The  first  is  variously  called  the  positive,  moder- 
ate, conservative,  objective,  traditional,  Theistic,  or 
Christian  school ; 

2.  The  second  is  variously  called  the  negative,  ad- 
vanced, radical,  subjective,  destructive,  Rationalistic, 
Deistic,  or  Anti-Christian  school. 

Yet  these  two  schools  so  shade  and  blend  into  each 
other  that  it  is  not  possible  to  classify  all  the  individuals 
under  the  one  or  under  the  other  category.  Like  St. 
Thomas'  angels,  each  individual  is  a  species  or  class 
by  himself.  Still,  it  will  help  to  give  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  situation,  if  we  describe  at  least  two  distinct 
groups  in  each  school  of  critics,  leaving  the  other  varie- 
ties to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  -first  group  of  the  first  school  of  critics,  con- 
sisting of  Catholics  and  so-called  Orthodox  Protestants, 
approach  and  continue  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Books 
full  of  intense  Christian  faith.  To  them  the  Bible  may 
be  the  most  enchanting  literature,  or  the  most  instruc- 
tive history  ever  written,  but,  above  all,  it  is  a  book  of 
religion.  It  occupies  a  unique  position.  It  is  the  Book 
of  Books.     It  is  the  Book.     It  is  not  merely  the  word 
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of  man,  but  it  is  also  and  principally  the  Word  of  God. 
They  may  apply  to  it  nearly  all  the  legitimate  funda- 
mental principles  of  Higher  Criticism,  but  they  do  so 
in  order  the  better  to  understand  the  book  and  to  render 
it  more  serviceable  for  practical,  devotional,  or  theo- 
logical purposes.  The  literary  and  historical  features 
of  the  book,  though  interesting,  are  only  the  envelope 
that  conveys  the  message  of  divine  Revelation. 

The  second  group  of  the  first  school  of  critics  have 
a  purely  scholarly  interest  in  the  study  of  Scripture. 
They  ask:  Who  wrote  the  Bible?  just  as  we  ask: 
Who  wrote  the  plays  commonly  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare, or.  Who  wrote  the  Koran,  the  Zend  Avesta  or 
the  Rig  Veda?  To  them  the  Bible  is  merely  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remains  of  the  literature  of  an- 
tiquity that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  they  study  it  (as 
they  would  study  any  other  ancient  work),  for  the 
sake  of  the  literary  and  historical  or  antiquarian  in- 
formation that  it  gives  of  a  most  interesting  people, — 
the  Hebrews.  Its  religious  character  begets  no  pre- 
sumption in  its  favor,  nor  perhaps  does  it  produce 
against  it  any  unfavorable  prejudice. 

We  admit  that  "  Higher  Biblical  Criticism  has  never 
received  so  much  attention  from  Catholics  as  from 
Protestants.  This  is  due  to  the  different  attitude  of 
the  two  churches  towards  the  Bible.  The  early  Re- 
formers rejected  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of 
divine  tradition  and  made  the  Bible  alone  their  only 
guide  in  matters  of  religion.  Catholics,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  continued  to  regard  the  Church  as  the  only 
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divinely  appointed  custodian  and  interpreter  of  all 
revelation,  whether  found  in  divine  tradition  or  in  the 
Sacred  Scripture  and,  therefore,  they  look  upon  the 
Bible  as  something  incidental  and  secondary  in  com- 
parison with  the  living,  teaching  voice  of  the  Church. 
Hence  less  interest  and,  also,  less  alarm  at  the  changes 
wrought  in  traditional  opinions  by  destructive  criti- 
cism." (James  F.  Driscoll,  in  the  New  Sclvaff-Herzoy 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  Volume  II, 
page  176.) 

Hundreds  of  so-called  Orthodox  Protestants  belong 
to  the  first  group  of  the  first  school  of  conservative 
criticism,  and,  for  the  last  century,  have  done  yeomen's 
work  in  vindicating  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture against  repeated  attacks  by  the  radicals.  For  abil- 
ity, for  critical  acumen,  for  skill  in  dialectics,  for  vast 
learning,  for  solid  erudition,  and  for  all-around  equip- 
ment for  their  work,  they  have  often  been  found  much 
more  than  a  match  for  their  pretentious  adversaries. 
It  is  true,  Catholics  may  not  agree  with  all  of  them  in 
all  respects,  but  we  leave  to  others  the  task  of  pointing 
out  whatever  is  found  unacceptable  in  their  writings, 
and  in  what  follows  we  shall  make  no  attempt  to  cor- 
rect them. 

Many  Catholics  also,  mostly  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, have  published  works  of  great  ability  against  the 
radicals,  and  have  succeeded  in  routing  them  on  ground 
of  their  own  choosing  and  with  their  own  weapons, 
employing  for  the  purpose  the  usually  recognized  his- 
torical and  literary  methods  of  legitimate  higher  criti- 
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cism.  Such  scholars  have  rapidly  increased  in  num- 
bers and  reputation,  but  it  might  be  odious  to  name 
some  and  not  mention  the  others. 

The  first  group  of  the  second  school  of  critics  place 
but  little  reliance  on  any  writings  that  contain  ac- 
counts of  the  supernatural.  This  miracle,  they  reject 
as  antecedently  improbable ;  that  miracle,  as  not  neces- 
sary to  the  end  in  view ;  the  other  miracle,  as  not  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  testimony.  At  the  bottom  of  all 
this  there  is  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  all  supernatural 
narratives.  Hence  the  unreasonable  demand  that  any 
account  of  the  miraculous,  to  be  believed,  should  be 
supported  by  evidence  immeasurably  stronger  than  that 
which  would  be  judged  sufficient  to  substantiate  events 
which  do  not  run  counter  to  the  ordinary  experience  of 
mankind.  In  all  this  there  is  much  that  is  antagonistic 
to  the  spirit  of  Christian  faith;  for  while,  in  principle, 
the  supernatural  is  not  flatly  denied,  it  is,  in  practice, 
timidly  thrust  into  the  background  as  a  thing  too  dis- 
agreeable to  handle. 

The  second  group  of  the  second  school  of  critics 
are  openly  antagonistic  to  everything  supernatural. 
Many  of  the  most  influential  among  their  leaders  have 
been  Rationalists,  Naturalists,  deists  and,  perhaps,  even 
atheists.  Many  of  them  have  denied  and  continue  to 
deny  not  only  the  existence,  but  also  the  very  possi- 
bility of  supernatural  revelation,  and  of  mysteries,  and 
of  prophecies,  and  of  divine  inspiration,  and  of  the 
entire  supernatural  order.  To  their  mind,  the  ac- 
counts or  narratives  of  all  such  things  are  only  myths, 
legends,  fables,  fiction,  conjecture,  imposture,  or  for- 
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tuitous  coincidence,' —  all  the  effect  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, or"  intentional  falsification.  To  their  mind,  the 
Bible  is  a  mere  human,  literary,  production  like  "  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  and  represents  only  one 
stage  in  the  literary  evolution  of  rehgious  thought  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race. 

The  critics  belonging  to  this  second  group  of  the 
second  school  are,  as  above  described,  accused  of  being 
anything  from  Rationalists  to  out  and  out  atheists. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  what  are  their  opinions 
about  the  supernatural.  It  is  necessary  furthermore 
to  understand  how  profoundly  their  speculative  dis- 
belief in  the  supernatural  affects  the  practical  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  their  study  of  the  sacred  text.  Such 
knowledge  must,  very  properly,  exercise  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  an  impression  altogether  unfavorable  to 
the  critics,  and  must  belittle  or  entirely  destroy  the  es- 
teem in  which  the  results  of  their  labors  might  other- 
wise be  held.  This  we  now  propose  to  show.  For- 
tunately we  have  the  public  confessions  of  the  cul- 
prits themselves. 

From  the  brief  exposition,  of  it  already  given  it  must 
be  evident  that,  when  properly  understood.  Higher 
Biblical  Criticism  is  neither  credulous  nor  incredulous ; 
it  is  neither  Christian  nor  pagan,  but  simply  human. 
How  is  it  then  that,  on  a  number  of  the  most  impor- 
tant topics,  the  study  of  Higher  Criticism  leads  to 
such  different  results,  according  as  it  is  cultivated  by 
Christians  or  by  Rationalists?  It  is  not  so  in  the  other 
sciences.  Then  why  is  it  so  in  this  ?  How  is  it  that, 
working  on  the  same  writings,  and  treating  them  pro- 
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fessedly  according  to  the  same  historical  and  literary 
methods,  these  critics  reach  conclusions  so  diametrically 
opposite,  conclusions  the  most  contradictory  that  can 
well  be  imagined?  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such 
differences  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  is  worthy 
of  being  called  a  science ;  nor  is  there  in  this. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  neither  the  remote 
antiquity  of  the  sacred  writings,  nor  the  obscurity  of 
their  contents,  nor  the  difficulty  of  the  language  in 
which  they  were  composed,  can  sufficiently  explain  the 
many  and  great  differences  in  the  results  obtained. 
However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  answer  to 
these  questions.  The  real  cause  of  the  different  re- 
sults (which  does  not  always  appear  on  the  surface) 
is,  in  many  cases,  the  philosophical  bias  of  the  negative 
critics. 

It  seldom  or  never  happens  that  the  higher  critic 
undertakes  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  his  mind  any- 
thing like  a  tabula  rasa.  Even  before  he  has  opened 
the  sacred  book,  and  before  he  has  submitted  its  texts, 
or  the  contents  of  its  texts,  to  even  the  most  super- 
ficial examination,  he  has  already  made  up  his  mind 
in  regard  to  the  origin,  the  value,  and  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  volume.  To  some  extent  this  is  true 
also  of  the  conservative,  as  well  as  of  the  radical  critic, 
though  to  a  very  different  extent,  and  for  very  differ- 
ent reasons.  Early  education  has  taught  one  critic  to 
look  upon  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God;  it 
has  taught  the  other  critic  to  consider  the  Bible  as 
the  mere  word  of  man.  In  view  of  this  difference  we 
ask,  what  effect  does  this  preliminary  bias,  this  initial 
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antecedent  prejudice  of  the  negative  critics,  exercise  on 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  investigation,  and  on  the 
final   result?     We  answer  —  a  most  injurious   effect. 

Not  so  long  ago^  skeptical  writers  were  usually 
afraid  to  appear  to  take  for  granted  the  a  priori  de- 
nial of  the  supernatural  as  the  starting  point,  or  as 
the  basis  of  their  investigations.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  were  fond  of  asserting,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  the  purely  objective  character  of  their 
methods  of  research,  and  of  telling  us  how  superior 
they  were  to  all  prejudice  or  prepossession  in  the  mat- 
ter of  their  investigations.  But,  now-a-days,  many  of 
the  most  radical  make  no  secret  of  it  that  their  point 
of  departure  is  the  absolute  negation  of  everything 
supernatural. 

By  this  they  mean  to  exclude  all  intervention  of 
God  in  the  affairs  of  men,  so  far  as  such  interference 
is  recognizable  by  experience,  or  by  direct  observa- 
tion, or  could  become  the  object  of  historical  testi- 
mony. The  obvious  conclusion  of  all  this  is  that 
miracles  never  happen,  and  that,  even  if  they  did  hap- 
pen, there  could  be  no  reliable  historical  account  of 
them.  Therefore,  the  Biblical  books  that  contain  nar- 
ratives of  miracles  are  not  reliable,  are  not  authentic, 
and  are  to  be  rejected  as  a  matter  of  course  antecedently 
to  any  investigation  and  without  the  slightest  ceremony 
or  qualm  of  conscience. 

Thus  the  impossibility  and,  consequently,  the  non- 
existence of  the  supernatural  is  admitted  as  a  first 
principle;  and  so  sure  are  they  (or  so  sure  do  they 
pretend  to  be)   of  this  first  principle   (which,  by  the 
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way,  they  never  attempt  to  prove)  that,  if  the  facts 
(which  are  proverbially  stubborn  things),  run  counter 
to  their  theories,  run  counter  to  this  first  principle,  then 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.  Their  theory  is 
that  no  amount  of  evidence  can  prove  a  miracle,  not 
even  if  you  are  yourself  witness  of  the  fact;  that  no 
human  evidence,  no  historical  testimony,  no  matter  how 
abundant  in  quantity  or  how  excellent  and  unimpeach- 
able in  quality,  can  satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that  a 
miracle  has  been  wrought,  or  that  any  prophecy,  once 
properly  made,  has  been  fulfilled;  no,  not  even  if  the 
critic  himself  were  witness  of  the  fact.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  prove  this  accusation  against  many  of  the 
radical  critics. 

We  begin  with  some  of  the  earlier  radicals :  Spin- 
oza absolutely  denied  the  possibility  of  supernatural 
revelation;  Eichhorn  discarded  the  miraculous  as  an 
Oriental  exaggeration;  De  Wette  repudiated  every- 
thing above  nature;  of  Kuenen,  Dr.  Driver  says  that 
"  he  wrote  from  an  avowedly  naturalistic  standpoint." 
(Bampton  Lectures,  1893,  P-  205.)  Wellhausen, 
speaking  for  himself,  says  that  "  the  religion  of  Israel 
was  a  mere  human  religion,  a  naturalistic  evolution 
from  paganism." 

E.  Renan  boldly  asserts  that  "  the  denial  of  the  super- 
natural is  essential  to  criticism."  ^  He  elsewhere  ad- 
mits that  the  entire  edifice  erected  by  himself  would 
crumble  to  the  ground,  if  the  supernatural  had  any 
existence.^ 

1  "  II    est    de    I'essence    de    la    critique    de    nier    le    surnaturel."     Etudes 
d'Histoire  Religieuse,  2nd  ed.,  1857,  P-  ^37- 

2  Vie    de   Jesus,    13th    ed..    Preface,    p.    V;    also    pp.    XLVIII,    XCVIII. 
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A.  Harnack  also  denies  the  existence  of  the  super- 
natural in  his  *'  Essence  of  Christianity.''  ^ 

A.  Loisy  says :  "  A  tradition  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  miracles  of  Jesus  is  inevitably  legendary."  "* 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  ''  miracles  and  prophecies  are 
destined  to  disappear."  *'  A  miraculous  intervention 
of  God,  in  the  traditional  sense  of  miracles,  appears 
to  me  philosophically  unimaginable."  ^ 

Salomon  Reinach  declares  that  "  criticism  is  ab- 
solutely bound  to  deny  the  historical  character  of  the 
passages  of  the  gospels  which  represent  any  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  having  been  realized  or  ful- 
filled in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ."  ^ 

MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos,  professors  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  write :  ''  The  existence  of  the  devil,  no  matter 
how  well  attested  by  competent  witnesses,  is  neverthe- 
less irreconcilable  w^ith  the  laws  of  all  estabhshed  sci- 
ences." "^ 

P.  W.  Schmiedel  says  that  the  denial  of  the  miracu- 
lous should  be,  not  the  point  of  departure,  or  the*  term- 
inus a  quo,  but  the  point  of  arrival,  the  terminus  ad 
quern  J  of  the  higher  critic.  It  is,  he  says,  by  the  analy- 
sis of  the  documents  that  the  critic  should  show  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  credence.  But  the  radical  critic 
reaches  his  conclusions  by  a  shorter  cut  than  this.  Dr. 
Schmiedel  himself  gets  there  all  the  same.     Properly 

3  French  Trans.,  1907,  pp.  37-43;  cf.  La  Civilta  Cattolica,  1909,  Vol.  II, 
p.   265,   527,   III,   p.   38. 

4  "  Une   tradition,   comme   celle  qui  a   pour  object  les  miracles   de  Jesus, 
est  inevitablement  Icgendaire."     Les  Evdngiles  Synoptiques,   1907,  I,  p.  826. 

5  Quelques   Lettres,    etc.,   p.    61. 

6  Revue  de  I'Histoire  des  Religions,  1905,  t.  LII,  p.  .261. 

7  Introd.  to  Historical  Studies,  2nd  edit.,  1899,  p.  176-179. 
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understood,  he  condemns,  not  the  destination  reached 
by  certain  radical  critics,  but  solely  their  method  of 
reaching  it. 

A  startling  phase  has  been  given  to  the  character  of 
radical  criticism  by  the  very  explicit  confessions  of 
some  of  its  most  loyal  adherents. 

Vatke  and  Georg,  two  disciples  of  the  rationalistic 
philosopher  Hegel,  have  made  some  damaging  admis- 
sions against  the  extreme  class  of  critics,  to  v^hich  they 
themselves  belong.  They  tell  us  that  the  results  of 
advanced  Higher  Criticism,  as  it  exists  to-day,  have  not 
been  acquired  by  a  minute  inductive  study  of  the 
sacred  books,  nor  by  examining  into  their  origin  and 
value,  according  to  the  literary  and  historical  methods 
of  investigation,  of  which  we  hear  so  much;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  acquired  by  the  simple 
process  of  evolution.  These  writers  maintain  that  the 
literature  and  religion  of  Israel  have  been  gradually  de- 
veloped by  the  slow  process  of  natural  evolution, 
analogous  to  that  which  is  supposed  to  take  place  in 
the  physical  world,  in  the  world  of  plants  and  animals. 

Renari  also  frankly  admits,  and  even  contends,  that 
the  negative  critics  have  not  reached  their  conclusions 
by  an  analysis  of  the  sacred  books,  or  by  investigating 
their  origin  and  value  according  to  the  methods  of 
literary  and  historical  criticism.  After  denying  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  rejecting  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  related  in  the  gospels,. he  continues  :  "  Those 
two  negations  with  us  are  not  the  result  of  exegesis; 
they  are  prior  to  exegesis-."  ^ 

8  "  Ces  deux  negations-la  ne  sont  pas,  dies  nous,  le  rSsultat  de  I'exegise; 
elles  sont  anterieures  a  I'exegese."     {Vie  de  Jesus,  p.  V,  VI.) 
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Also  the  denial  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  is  not 
really  based  upon  any  defect  in  the  sacred  text  of  Mat- 
thew and  Luke,  nor  upon  any  principle  of  Higher  Criti- 
cism, but  solely  upon  the  opposition  of  the  critics  to 
the  supernatural,  "  and  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
admit  the  supernatural  or  any  intervention  of  God  in 
the  affairs  of  men."  ^ 

From  all  this  we  conclude  that  the  subsequent  dis- 
play of  literary  analysis  and  of  historical  investiga- 
tion of  the  sacred  books,  as  practiced  by  many  of  the 
radical  critics,  is  all  a  make-believe,  is  all  sham  and 
pretense.  They  go  through  the  motions,  yes,  they  de- 
scribe the  curves,  they  hoodwink  the  spectators,  and  — 
laugh  in  their  sleeves.  From  the  very  beginning  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  was  already  passed  upon  the 
book  and  its  author.  The  critic  constitutes  himself 
plaintiff,  witness,  prosecuting  attorney,  judge,  jury, 
and  executioner,  all  in  one,  and  thus  the  sacred  author 
is  accused,  tried,  convicted,  condemned,  and  executed  on 
general  principles,  in  conformity  with  an  abstract 
theory,  and  according  to  an  untenable  hypothesis,  which 
has  no  more  consistency  than  a  cobweb.  After  which, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  and  to  justify 
his  conduct  before  the  public,  the  critic  beats  about  for 
evidence  to  convict  the  author,  and  makes  a  show  of 
examining  the  text. 

There  is  a  very  essential  difference  between  the 
methods  of  the  radical  non-Christian  critic  and  the 
methods  of  the  conservative  Christian  critic.  The 
radical  critic,  without  submitting  a  sacred  book  to  even 

9  C.  A.  Briggs,  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  1919,  p.  33. 
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the  most  superficial  examination,  condemns  it  off-hand 
as  spurious  and  untrustworthy,  because  it  asserts  or 
supposes  the  supernatural.  He  positively  rejects  the 
existence,  nay,  even  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural, 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  without  the  remotest  attempt 
to  justify  his  refusal.  His  criticism,  therefore,  is  sub- 
jective and  a  priori,  built  upon  the  clouds. 

The  conservative,  Christian  critic,  on  the  other  hand, 
may,  if  he  choose,  assume  some  merely  negative  atti- 
tude towards  the  supernatural :  ( i )  In  all  ages  of  the 
past,  the  supernatural  has  been  generally  admitted, 
and  never  refuted.  It  is,  therefore,  in  possession,  and 
he  may  act  accordingly.  (2)  Or  he  examines  the 
question  and  sees  no  intrinsic  impossibility  in  the  super- 
natural ;  it  implies  no  contradiction  in  terms ;  it  is  not 
repugnant  to  reason.  The  miraculous,  therefore,  is 
theoretically  possible.  (3)  Or  he  may,  if  he  wish, 
positively  prove  its  possibility. 

But  there  still  remains  a  second  question:  Is  the 
miraculous  also  actual?  Does  it  exist?  To  prove 
that  it  is  actual  or  that  it  really  exists,  the  conserva- 
tive critic  appeals  to  the  documents,  to  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished. As  is  evident,  his  position  is  most  logical,  his 
method  most  reasonable,  and  in  every  way  purely  ob- 
jective, critical  and  scientific. 

The  idea  is  quite  prevalent  that  all  higher  criticism 
is  necessarily  destructive.  But  as  just  seen,  nothing 
could  be  more  false  or  misleading.  There  is  a  criticism 
of  doubt,  which  destroys;  and  there  is  a  criticism  of 
faith,  which  preserves,  or,  if  it  ever  does  destroy,  it 
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destroys  in  order  to  build  up  something  better  instead. 
Higher  criticism,  when  properly  understood,  is  simply 
the  reasonable  and  judicious  application  of  approved 
methods  to  the  study  of  such  ancient  documents  as  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  may  be  used  to  defend,  as 
well  as  to  attack,  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

VI.  Higher  Criticism  as  a  Science 

In  our  definition  of  the  word  we  say  that  Higher 
Biblical  Criticism  is  a  ''  science."  Yet  some  scholars 
deny  this  statement  and  tell  us  that  Higher  Criticism 
is  the  product  of  the  imagination,  of  fancy,  of  conceit, 
a  sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp;  they  tell  us  that  much  of 
it  is  a  conglomeration  of  heterogeneous  facts,  indefi- 
nite rules,  and  vague,  misty  principles,  most  of  which 
defy  all  attempts  at  analysis,  and  evade  anything  like 
a  searching  examination  into  their  real  force  and  value 
and,  therefore,  are  unworthy  to  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  science. 

We  reply,  that  all  or  much  of  this  is  true  of  that 
kind  of  Higher  Criticism  wdiich  is  so  eagerly  culti- 
vated by  radical  critics :  but  it  is  not  all  true  of  Higher 
Criticism,  when  understood,  as  we  endeavor  to  explain 
it,  in  its  legitimate  fundamental  principles,  and  espe- 
cially when  applied  with  discretion,  sound  judgment, 
and  moderation. 

To  appreciate  this  matter  at  its  real  worth,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  Higher  Biblical  Criticism  is 
certainly  not  one  of  the  "  exact  sciences  " ;  it  is  not  a 
science  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense  of  the  word, 
like  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry. 
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It  may  be  a  science,  yes,  if  you  will,  but  only  in  a  very 
broad  and  improper  sense  of  the  word.  This  explains 
how  it  is  that  the  negative  higher  critics,  as  just  seen, 
differ  so  frequently  and  so  widely  and  profoundly,  not 
only  from  the  conservatives,  but  also  from  one  another. 
This  could  not  well  be  if  Higher  Criticism  were  a  sci- 
ence in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

*'  Higher  Biblical  Criticism  may  be  called  a  science, 
though  its  processes  and  results  do  not  admit  of  nicety 
of  control  and  demonstration,  since  its  principles  are 
mostly  of  the  moral-psychological  order.  Hence,  its 
conclusions,  even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
attain  to  no  greater  force  than  arises  from  a  con- 
vergence of  probabilities,  begetting  a  moral  convic- 
tion. While  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  elabo- 
rate a  system  of  canons  or  criteria  for  the  Higher 
Criticism,  it  has  not,  and  probably  never  will  have,  a 
strictly  defined  and  generally  accepted  code  of  princi- 
p'les  and  rules.  Some  broad  principles,  however,  are 
universally  admitted  by  critical  scholars."  (George 
J.  Reid  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia.) 

It  is  then  only  natural  to  suppose  (what  is  also  a 
fact),  that  much  of  the  results  of  radical  criticism 
is  not  science,  is  not  knowledge  acquired  by  extensive 
observation  and  certified  by  correct  methods  of  reason- 
ing. The  radical  critic  seldom  has  and,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  seldom  can  have,  much  very  exten- 
sive and  sufficiently  exact  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  facts  that  occurred  from  two  thousand  to  four 
thousand  (2000  to  4000)  years  ago,  to  form  a  positive 
judgment  about  them  in  detail  or  to  draw  safe  con- 
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elusions  from  them.  Much,  therefore,  of  the  radical 
criticism  of  the  day  is  little  more  than  guess-work 
or  conjecture;  it  is  "  a  mere  convergence  of  probabili- 
ties," or  even  of  possibilities  and,  therefore,  seldom 
furnishes  a  rigorously  logical  proof,  or  a  strictly  sci- 
entific demonstration  of  its  conclusions,  such  as  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  subject-matter  demands.  It  is 
mostly  opinion,  impression,  speculation,  theory,  hy- 
pothesis, and  seldom  is  it  science  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

As  the  words  theory,  hypothesis,  and  science  occur 
so  frequently  in  what  follows,  and  as  they  are  neces- 
sary to  a  distinct  understanding  of  the  topics  discussed, 
we  shall  define  them  and  explain  them  as  thoroughly  as 
is  consistent  with  the  necessary  brevity.  We  quote  sev- 
eral standard  authors,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  what- 
soever as  to  the  correct  meaning  of  the  words. 

i)  As  to  the  first  word.  ''A  theory  is  a  plan  or 
scheme  subsisting  in  the  mind,  but  based  on  prin- 
ciples variable  by  observation;  loosely  and  popularly 
understood,  it  is  merely  speculation  or  hypothesis;  it  is 
an  individual  view."  (The  New  Standard  Diction- 
ary.) It  is  merely  personal,  private  opinion.  The 
word  is  often  synonymous  with  hypothesis. 

2)  As  to  the  second  word.  ''  A  hypothesis  is  a 
statement  of  fact,  or  of  theory  which,  without  itself 
having  been  proved,  is  taken  for  granted  as  a  premise 
from  which  to  test  an  assumed  conclusion ;  more  widely 
understood,  it  is  a  supposititious  or  imaginary  state  of 
things  assumed  as  a  basis  for  reasoning;  it  is  a  tentative 
conjecture."     (The  New  Standard  Dictionary.) 
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"  A  hypothesis  is  something  which  is  supposed  or 
taken  for  granted  in  order  to  draw  a  conclusion;  it  is 
something  not  proved,  but  assumed  or  conceded  for  the 
purpose  of  argument."  (Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary.) 

"  A  hypothesis  is  a  statement  which,  though  not 
proved,  is  assumed  to  be  true,  because  it  affords  an 
explanation  of  certain  facts.  ...  Its  logical  value 
never  exceeds  probability."     (W.  H.  Hill,  Logic,  p. 

54.) 

"  A  hypothesis  is  an  attempt  at  explanation :  it  is  a 
provisional  supposition  made  in  order  to  explain  scien- 
tifically some  fact  or  phenomenon."  (P.  Coffey, 
Logic,  Vol.  II,  p.  121.) 

**  A  hypothesis  being  a  mere  supposition,  there  are 
no  other  limits  to  hypotheses  than  those  of  the  human 
imagination."  (J.  S.  Mill.)  Just  imagine  how 
worthless  most  of  them  must  be. 

3)  As  to  the  third  word.  Science  is  something  to- 
tally different  from  the  preceding.  "  Science  is  knowl- 
edge acquired  and  verified  by  exact  observation  of  facts 
and  by  correct  thinking;  especially  when  methodically 
formulated  and  arranged  in  a  rational  system."  (The 
New  Standard  Dictionary.) 

"  Science  is  the  evident  and  certain  knowledge  of  a 
necessary  thing  by  its  proximate  and  real  cause.  The 
object  of  science  is  a  necessary  thing  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  a  conclusion  which  necessarily  follows  from  the 
premises,  or  it  is  an  effect  which  proceeds  necessarily 
from  its  cause.  We  truly  know  a  thing  only  when 
we  know  it  in  its  principles  or  causes.  .  .  .  Science  is 
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the  knowledge  of  an  effect  as  produced  by  its  proxi- 
mate and  true  cause,  its  ontological  cause,  its  causa 
essendi."     (\V.  H.  Hill,  Logic,  pp.  132-133.) 

More  briefly :  '*  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  things 
in  their  causes."  "  Science  is  knowledge  reduced  to 
its  first  principles.''     (L.  Jouin,  Logic,  p.  32.) 

It  is  enough  merely  to  glance  at  these  definitions  to 
see  that  science  takes  no  cognizance  of  such  notions,  and 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  such  things  as  "  theory," 
"  hypothesis,"  ''  sentiment,"  "  fancy,"  ''  caprice,"  '*  im- 
agination," ''  probability,"  "  impression,"  "  conjec- 
ture," "  subjectivity,"  ''  guess-work,"  and  all  that. 
These  things  may  assist  the  scientist  in  his  work,  but 
no  amount  of  any  of  them,  or  all  of  them  together, 
can  ever  make  a  science. 

In  corroboration  of  the  above,  we  quote  two  well- 
known  and  sufficiently  advanced  critics,  S.  R.  Driver 
and  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  as  follows : 

1.  "  Sober  criticism  is  objective.  It  recognizes  its 
limitations;  it  acknowledges  that  its  conclusions  are 
only  probable." 

2.  *'  Speculative  criticism  is  subjective;  it  often  pre- 
tends to  impossibilities ;  it  depends  on  the  intuition  of 
the  critic  and,  frequently,  it  convinces  no  one  but  the 
critic  himself.  It  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  history 
can  be  rewritten  by  the  aid  of  a  long  series  of  unsup- 
ported guesses,  however  ingenious  they  may  be." 

3.  "  The  results  of  literary  criticism  are  at  best  only 
probable.  .  .  .  Often  it  has  been  pushed  to  the  wild- 
est extremes." 

4.  ''  The  results  of  historical  criticism  are  only  prob- 
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able;  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  its  attempts  to  re- 
construct history  from  scanty  details,  and  it  may  be 
presumptuous  in  presenting  as  certainties  what  are 
only  tentative  theories."     {Higher  Criticism,  p.   lo.) 

In  what  follows  we  hope  to  show  more  clearly  than 
ever  how  useless,  and  even  absurd,  are  most  of  the 
so-called  principles,  methods,  postulates,  and  results  of 
the  radical  critics. 

The  following  principles,  with  their  divisions  and 
sub-divisions,  and  with  their  definitions  and  explana- 
tions, should  be  very  clearly  understood  by  the  student 
on  account  of  their  frequency  and  importance. 

VII.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Higher 
Criticism 

In  discussing  the  genuineness,  the  integrity,  the 
lite-rary  form,  and  the  human  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Books,  the  higher  critic  relies  upon  certain  general 
principles  or  criteria  or  methods  or  classes  of  argu- 
ments, some  of  which  are  (i)  internal;  whereas  the 
others  are  (2)  external. 

I.  The  internal  arguments  are  found  in  the  Sacred 
Book,  i.  e.,  in  that  particular  book  which  happens  to 
be  under  investigation  at  the  time. 

Now  a  book  consists  of  two  parts  or  of  two  con- 
stituent elements:  (a)  the  outer  form  and  (b)  the 
inner  substance. 

a)  The  outer  form  is  the  language,  the  envelope,  the 
shell. 

b)  The  inner  substance  is  the  thought,  the  message, 
the  kernel. 
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a)  As  to  the  outer  form,  or  language,  some  books 
have  a  style  altogether  their  own,  consisting  of  lin- 
guistic peculiarities  not  easily  found  in  other  writings, 
and  dependent  on  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  rhetoric 
and,  remotely,  on  the  individual  character  of  the  writer. 
This  element  has  to  do,  not  with  the  contents,  but 
with  the  words  of  the  book,  with  its  literary  features, 
with  its  figures  of  speech,  with  the  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  its  materials  and  with  its  method  of 
exposition.  All  these  things  are  the  mere  outward 
shell,  in  which  is  found  the  kernel;  they  are  the  en- 
velope in  which  is  conveyed  the  message ;  they  are  the 
vehicle  for  the  communication  of  the  thought  of  the 
author.  These  linguistic  phenomena  fall  under  the 
senses  and  are  visible  to  the  eye  on  the  printed  page. 
They  are  discussed  according  to  the  literary  method 
and  furnish  the  materials  for  the  literary  internal 
criterion. 

b)  As  to  the  imicr  substance  or  contents  of  the  book, 
this  also  consists  of  two  parts  or  of  two  elements.     For 

a.  There  is  the  content  of  fact,  and 

/3.  There  is  the  content  of  thought. 

a.  The  content  of  fact  is  historical  in  character 
and  consists  in  the  recital  of  things  done  in  the  outer 
world  of  sense;  it  consists  in  narratives  of  historical, 
objective,  concrete  events,  and  in  accounts  of  deeds 
done  of  the  most  varied  character,  local,  national,  so- 
cial, political,  military,  foreign,  domestic.  The  content 
of  fact  is  discussed  according  to  the  historical  method 
and  furnishes  the  materials  for  the  historical  internal 
criterion. 
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/3.  The  content  of  thought  consists  in  the  writer's 
own  personal,  subjective,  abstract  ideas;  it  consists  in 
views,  notions,  opinions  and  speculative  doctrines  on 
a  great  variety  of  topics,  either  ethical  or  scientific  or 
philosophical.  In  the  case  of  the  Bible,  which  is 
preeminently  religious  in  character,  the  content  of 
thought  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  theological,  but  it  is 
discussed,  not  according  to  the  theological,  but  only 
according  to  the  historical  method,  and  furnishes  mate- 
rials for  the  theological  internal  criterion. 

2.  The  external  arguments,  with  which  the  higher 
critic  endeavors  to  attain  his  object,  are  derived  from 
sources  extrinsic  to  the  book,  that  is,  from  written 
sources  outside  of  the  book  in  question. 

They  may  be  found  in  other  and  later  books  of 
the  Bible,  i.  e.,  written  subsequently  to  the  book  under 
examination.  They  may  be  found  in  non-Biblical  writ- 
ings and  in  traditions,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  profane. 
They  may  be  found  also  among  the  results  of  Biblical 
or  Oriental  archaeology.  For  practical  purposes,  all 
these  sources  may  be  classified  as  historical. 

All  external  arguments  (including  the  traditional 
and  the  archaeological),  are  historical;  but  not  all  his- 
torical arguments  are  external ;  for  some  are  found  in 
the  book  in  question  and  are  internal. 

Again,  external  arguments  are  of  two  kinds,  (a) 
positive  and  (b)  negative.  These  will  be  explained 
later.  They  furnish  material,  (a)  for  the  negative 
external  and  (^8)  for  the  positive  external  criterion. 

More  briefly;  the  object  of  the  higher  critic,  which 
is  to  determine  the  human  authenticity  of  the  Sacred 
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Books,  is  attained  in  two  ways :  ( i )  By  hearing 
what  the  book  says  about  itself;  (2)  By  hearing  what 
others  say  about  the  book. 

1.  The  first  is  the  testimony  of  the  book  itself, — 
what  it  says  about  its  own  origin  and  value.  This 
testimony  is  found  in  the  book  and  is,  therefore,  called 
internal  evidence. 

2.  The  second  consists  in  the  testimony  of  reliable 
witnesses.  This  is  found  in  sources  outside  of  the 
book  in  question  and  is,  therefore,  called  external  evi- 
dence. 

For  facility  of  reference  we  give  here  all  these 
criteria  together  and  then  take  up  one  by  one  in  order. 

The  Literary  Internal  Criterion 

If  the  vocabulary,  the  grammar  and  the  rhetoric, 
that  is,  if  the  choice  of  individual  words,  phrases  and 
idioms,  if  the  syntactical  construction  of  sentences, 
and  the  figures  of  speech,  and  the  method  and  manner 
of  exposition  in  the  book  under  examination  differ 
from  the  style  of  the  same  writer  in  his  admittedly 
genuine  works;  or  if  they  differ  from  the  style  of 
language  in  vogue  at  the  time  the  book  is  said  to  have 
been  written,  it  is  not  authentic. 

The  Historical  Internal  Criterion 

If  the  historical  contents  of  a  book  differ  from 
what  we  know,  from  other  sources,  about  the  age  in 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  or  if  it 
does  not  reflect  the  surroundings  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  had  its  origin,  the  book  is  not  authentic. 
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The  Theological  Internal  Criterion 

If  the  several  views,  opinions,  and  doctrines,  and 
especially  if  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  book  under 
discussion,  differ  from  the  thought  prevalent  among 
the  people  at  the  time  the  book  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written,  or  if  it  does  not  reflect  the  thought  of 
the  age  in  which  it  originated,  the  book  is  not  authen- 
tic. 

The  Quotational  Internal  Criterion 

If  quotations  are  made  from  an  author  who  lived 
and  wrote  after  the  pretended  date  of  composition  of 
the  book  under  consideration,  the  book  is  not  authen- 
tic. 

The  Negative  External  Criterion 

If  there  is  negative  external  testimony  of  compe- 
tent, ancient  witnesses,  either  denying  that  such  a  book 
was  written  by  such  a  person,  or  ascribing  the  composi- 
tion of  the  book  to  another  author,  or  to  another  age, 
or  passing  it  over  in  silence  when  they  could  and 
should  have  mentioned  it,  had  it  been  in  existence  in 
their  day,  the  book  is  not  authentic. 

The  Positive  External  Criterion 

If  there  is  positive  external  testimony  of  competent, 
ancient  authors,  asserting  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
that  the  book  in  question  was  written  by  such  or  such  an 
author,  and  that  its  contents  are  trustworthy,  the  book 
is  authentic. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  strange  fact  that  of  these  six 
criteria  all,  except  the  sixth,  are  negative  and  end  with 
the  monotonous  refrain,  ''the  book  is  not  authentic." 

This  explains  why  higher  Biblical  criticism,  as  often 
cultivated,  is  called  negative  or  destructive. 

I.  TJie  Internal  Literary  Criterion 

This  principle  may  be  formulated  thus:  If  the 
vocabulary,  the  grammar  and  the  rhetoric,  that  is,  if 
the  choice  of  individual  words,  phrases,  and  idioms;  if 
the  syntactical  construction  of  sentences,  the  figures  of 
speech  and  the  method  and  manner  of  exposition  in 
the  book  under  examination  are  different  from  the 
style  of  the  same  writer  in  his  admittedly  genuine 
works;  or  if  they  are  different  from  the  style  of  lan- 
guage in  vogue  at  the  time  it  is  said  to  have  been 
written,  the  book  is  not  authentic. 

This  criterion  is  based,  not  on  the  generalities,  but  on 
the  peculiarities,  of  the  style  of  language  in  each  book; 
and  the  style  of  language  in  each  book  depends  (i) 
On  its  words,  phrases,  and  idioms;  (2)  On  its  syn- 
tactical construction;  and  (3)  On  its  figures  of  speech 
and  other  rhetorical  qualities  of  style. 

The  supposition  is  that  a  man  will  be  consistent  with 
himself  in  the  use  of  the  above  mentioned  elements 
of  style  and  that,  if  you  have  one  writing  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  by  a  given  author,  you  have  a 
basis  to  work  upon  in  your  effort  to  discover  whether 
another  writing,  also  claiming  to  be  his,  is  really  his 
or  not. 

However,  this  principle  is  limited  in  many  ways 
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in  its  practical  application,  and  is  often  quite  uncer- 
tain and  even  misleading  in  its  results.  For,  if  there 
is  only  one  writing,  claiming  to  be  by  a  given  author, 
comparison  with  another  is  out  of  the  question  and 
no  conclusion  can  follow.  Again,  if  there  are  more 
writings  than  one,  claiming  to  be  by  a  certain  author, 
and  if  there  are  striking  resemblances  in  style  between 
them,  the  first  thing  in  order  is  to  decide  whether  the 
resemblances  are  sufficient  in  character  and  number 
to  prove  identity  of  authorship,  or  whether  the  resem- 
blances may  not  be  more  naturally  and  more  easily 
explained  on  other  grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  are  remarkable  differences  in  style  between  two 
or  more  writings,  we  must  decide  whether  or  not  the 
differences  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  works  are  by 
different  authors  and  not  by  one.  For,  as  is  well 
known,  differences  in  style  may  be  found,  not  only 
in  the  works  of  different  authors,  but  also  in  the 
works  of  one  and  the  same  author. 

We  frequently  hear  the  critics  say  that  two  books, 
or  two  parts  of  the  same  book,  if  different  in  style, 
must  have  been  written  by  two  authors,  apparently  for- 
getting that  the  same  man  may  vary  his  style  to 
suit  the  character  of  the  topics  treated,  and  that,  with 
advancing  age,  wider  experience,  and  broader  cul- 
ture, style  often  undergoes  changes  to  suit  the  changed 
condition  of  the  writer.  George  Washington's  mes- 
sages to  Congress  were  quite  different  from  his  Fare- 
well Address,  and  a  merchant's  business  note  is  quite 
unlike  the  letter  which  he  would  write  to  his  wife. 

It  is  the  height  of  presumption  in  the  critic  to  pre- 
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tend  to  be  so  well  acquainted,  for  instance,  with  Isaias, 
an  Oriental  living  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
ago,  under  the  influence  of  another  religion  and  an- 
other civilization,  as  to  know  beforehand  the  style 
of  language  he  would  use  on  a  given  occasion.  It  is 
an  overweening  criticism  that  pretends  to  know  a 
priori  just  what  a  writer  should  say  and  how  he  should 
say  it,  and,  on  discovering  that  he  acted  otherwise,  de- 
clares the  writing  spurious.  The  critics  do  not  know 
themselves  what  they  would  have  said  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  ago,  had  they  been  living  at  that 
time. 

We  have  so  many  instances  of  men  writing  in  dif- 
ferent styles.  It  is  so  different  from  his  usual  style 
that  no  one  could  have  believed,  till  the  strange  fact 
had  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  poet  Petrarch  was  the  author  of  the  work, 
""  De  Repiihlica  Bene  Administranda  " ;  also,  till  it  was 
proved,  no  one  would  have  believed  that  the  fanciful 
poet  Boccaccio  had  written  the  dry  and  prosy  treatise, 
"  De  Montibus,  Sylvis,  Fontibus,  Lacubus,  Fliiminibus, 
Stagnis,  seu  Paliidibus,  et  de  Nominibus  Maris  Liber.'' 

The  fact  is  :  — 

i)  Differences  in  style  in  the  writings  of  the  same 
author  may  depend  on  the  date  of  composition.  With 
time,  the  style,  like  the  man,  may  change.  One  man, 
in  youth,  may  be  highly  imaginative ;  but,  in  old  age,  he 
becomes  tedious,  dry,  and  prosy.  Another,  in  youth, 
is  artificial,  stiff,  and  labored;  but,  advancing  in  years 
and  experience,  he  acquires  grace  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression. 
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2)  Differences  of  style  in  the  same  author  may  de- 
pend also  on  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  topics 
treated.  Vocabulary  and  other  qualities  of  style  will 
differ,  according  as  the  subject-matter  is  prose  or 
poetry,  law  or  medicine,  philosophy  or  theology,  his- 
tory or  romance,  art  or  science. 

3)  Differences  in  style  in  the  same  author  may  de- 
pend on  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  assistance  given 
him  by  his  secretary  or  amanuensis,  as  was  quite  cus- 
tomary in  early  days. 

Sometimes  the  author  himself  wrote  the  whole  book. 
But  more  frequently  the  substance  of  the  book  was 
given  in  outline  to  a  professional  scribe  or  copyist  who 
developed  it  and  employed  in  it  his  own  pet  words 
and  phrases. 

Sometimes,  also,  more  than  one  scribe  worked  on 
different  parts  of  the  same  book;  and  sometimes,  too, 
the  same  scribe  worked  for  several  authors  and  left 
his  mark  on  the  works  of  them  all. 

Among  those  who  think  that  St.  Paul  is  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  some  hold  that  the 
differences  of  style  between  this  and  his  other  writ- 
ings are  owing  to  the  greater  care  which  he  took  in 
composing  this  Epistle,  while  others  maintain  that  it  is 
on  account  of  a  new  and  different  secretary  engaged 
for  the  occasion. 

The  amount  of  liberty  which  a  scribe,  in  those  days, 
would  be  likely  to  take  in  giving  literary  form  to  a 
writing  entrusted  to  his  care  would  naturally  vary 
much  with  the  ever  varying  circumstances.  Often 
the  mere  substance  or  outline  of  what  was  to  be  writ- 
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ten  was  given  to  the  amanuensis  and  he  molded  it  into 
form  and  expressed  it  in  such  shape  as  suited  his  own 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  rhetoric.  He  may  have  added 
nothing  to  the  matter  or  substance  of  the  book,  but 
he  had  much  to  do  with  the  manner  of  expression  or 
the  literary  form,  and  that  is  precisely  what  is  now 
under  consideration. 

Where  such  methods  of  composition  prevailed,  a 
writer  may  have  employed  different  scribes  to  write 
different  books  for  him,  or  different  scribes  to  do 
different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  book,  and  the 
unsuspecting  critic,  not  taking  such  a  possibility  into 
account,  has  been  led  to  conclude  that  works  were 
written  by  different  authors  when  they  were  merely 
written  by  different  scribes. 

In  conclusion,  we  put  to  the  radical  literary  critic 
a  simple  and  very  practical  question,  which,  we  sus- 
pect, he  will  take  good  care  not  to  answer.  In  this 
first  criterion  it  is  said,  *'  If  the  styles  differ,  the  book 
is  not  authentic."  How  beautifully  indefinite  and 
how  comfortably  vague  this  is!  It  is  said,  ''If  they 
differ."  What  does  this  mean?  If  they  differ  at 
all?  If  they  differ  in  the  slightest  degree?  Has  the 
quantum  nothing  to  do  with  the  difference?  How 
much  difference  or  how  many  differences  in  style  are 
needed  to  establish  difference  of  authorship?  As 
everyone  can  see,  this  criterion  gives  to  the  critics  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  indulging  in  whims  and  fan- 
cies. This  explains  why  so  many  of  them  feel  free 
to  contradict  one  another  so  widely,  so  profoundly, 
and  so  frequently  as  they  do. 
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Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  opinions  based  on  such 
volatile  and  impalpable  data  must  be  very  uncertain, 
very  subjective,  and  very  precarious?  The  danger 
is  that  the  judgment  of  the  investigator  will  be  warped 
by  his  prejudices  and  predilections,  especially  theo- 
logical and  philosophical. 

That  this  linguistic  method  is  extremely  unreliable 
is  both  tacitly  and  explicitly  acknowledged  by  many 
of  the  best  known  critics,  who,  therefore,  seek  to 
confirm  their  conclusions  by  arguments  drawn  from 
other  sources,  especially  from  the  internal  historical 
criterion. 

2.  The  Internal  Historical  Criterion 

This  may  be  thus  formulated: — *' If  the  historical 
contents  of  a  book  differ  from  what  we  know  from 
other  sources  about  the  age  in  which  the  book  is  said 
to  have  been  written,  or  if  it  does  not  reflect  the 
surroundings  in  which  it  is  claimed  to  have  had  its 
origin,  the  book  is  not  authentic." 

The  supposition  is  that  a  book,  especially  if  of  any 
size,  will  show  traces  of  the  surroundings  in  which 
it  originated;  that  it  will  betray  the  sources  from 
which  it  derived  its  information;  that  it  will  display 
familiarity  with  events  contemporary  with  its  date  of 
composition;  that  it  will  contain  allusions,  more  or 
less  remote,  to  habits  and  customs  known  to  have  be- 
longed to  that  limited  period  of  time;  and  that  it  will 
refer  to  local  or  personal  matters,  to  historical, 
archaeological,  or  religious  affairs,  or  give  such  other 
indications  as  will  help  to  locate,  more  or  less  un- 
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equivocally,  the  origin  of  the  book  both  in  time  and 
place. 

But  this  criterion  also  has  many,  very  many,  and  very 
serious  limitations  and  to  some  books  of  the  Bible  it 
is  not  applicable  at  all.  For  this  criterion  to  be  of 
any  service,  it  is  necessary  that  each  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing conditions  should  be  verified : 

i)  It  is  necessary  that  the  author  of  the  book, 
whose  origin,  form  and  value  are  under  investigation, 
should  distinctly  reflect  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
should  display  unmistakable  traces  of  contact  with  his 
surroundings. 

2)  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  higher  critic  should 
possess  extensive  and  detailed  knowledge  of  that 
period  of  history  in  which  it  is  supposed  the  book  was 
written,  and  that  this  knowledge,  this  collateral  in- 
formation, should  have  been  derived  from  sources  out- 
side of,  and  independent  of,  the  book  in  question. 

3)  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  historical  contents 
of  the  book  should  be  compared  or  contrasted  with  the 
facts  of  contemporary  history,  and  that  they  should 
be  found  to  agree  or  to  disagree  so  manifestly  that  a 
prudent  judgment  can  be  based  on  the  comparison. 

But  it  often  happens  that  now  the  first,  and  now 
the  second,  and  now  the  third,  and  now  all  three  requi- 
site conditions  are  entirely  lacking. 

In  some  books  of  the  Bible,  it  is  true,  we  find  many 
references  to  the  times  in  which  the  author  lived,  to 
the  persons  of  whom  he  writes,  and  to  the  events  of 
contemporary  history  which  he  relates,  as  well  as 
numerous  details  of  a  personal  character,  referring  to 
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himself,  all  of  which  lend  life  and  color  to  the  nar- 
rative and  help  us  somewhat  to  locate  the  origin  of 
the  book,  more  or  less  definitely,  in  time  and  place. 
For  instance,  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

But  it  is  not  always  thus ;  in  fact,  it  is  seldom  thus. 
For  some  books,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
written  in  times  of  which  we  know  nothing,  about 
men  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  and  by  men  who  knew 
nothing,  apparently,  of  the  greater  world  outside  of 
their  own  immediate  environment. 

In  such  writings  there  is  very  often  a  complete  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  personal  color,  local  setting,  or 
historical  or  archaeological  environment.  All  is  purely 
subjective.  The  author  wraps  himself  up  in  impen- 
etrable mystery;  he  never  gives  us  even  his  name;  he 
never  once  introduces  himself;  he  never  once  gives 
us  the  remotest  glimpse  of  his  identity,  who  or  what 
he  was  or  when  or  where  or  how  he  wrote.  He 
simply  mystifies.  He  might  just  as  well  have  lived  the 
life  of  a  hermit  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Syrian  or  the 
Nitrian  Desert,  so  little  contact  does  he  seem  to  have 
had  with  the  w^orld  of  matter  or  with  the  world  of 
mind  around  him. 

Among  the  many  instances  of  this  kind,  we  may 
mention  the  Book  of  Joel,  the  composition  of  which 
has  been  placed  at  every  intervening  date  from  B.  C. 
450  back  to  B.  C.  900;  also  that  incomparable  enigma 
•of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Book  of  Job,  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  placed  all  along  the  line  for  a  thousand 
years,  from  the  Captivity  back  to  Moses  and  beyond. 
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Yet  no  one  knows  when,  or  where,  or  by  whom  it  was 
written. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  value  of  many  of 
the  conclusions  obtained  by  this  internal  historical 
method  of  investigation  is  very  much  overrated.  It  is 
only  by  an  act  of  courtesy  that  many  of  its  so-called 
arguments  can  be  called  arguments  at  all,  still  less  can 
they  be  considered  either  critically  or  scientifically  con- 
clusive. 

3.  The  Internal  Theological  Criterion 

This  may  be  formulated  as  follows :  "If  the 
views,  opinions,  and  doctrines,  and  especially  if  the 
trend  of  thought  in  the  book  under  discussion  differs 
from  the  thought  found  in  other  writings  of  the  same 
author,  or  if  it  does  not  reflect  the  thought  of  the 
age  in  which  it  originated,  the  book  is  not  authentic." 

This  criterion  differs  from  the  literary  argument  in 
dealing  with  the  contents  and  not  with  the  mere  lan- 
guage of  the  book  in  question.  It  differs  also  from  the 
historical  argument,  because  it  is  based,  not  on  the 
content  of  the  objective,  concrete  facts  of  history,  but 
on  the  content  of  the  subjective,  abstract,  personal 
thoughts  of  the  author,  as  contained  in  his  book,  and 
on  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  system  of 
thought  found  in  other  writings  of  the  same  author, 
or  prevalent  among  the  people  at  the  time  the  book  in 
question  is  supposed  to  have  been  written.  This 
method  of  investigation  is  known  as  the  "  theological," 
or  that  of  Biblical  theology." 
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The  critic  is  convinced  that  revelation  was  gradual 
and  that  there  is  a  steady  and  progressive  development 
in  religious  thought  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  Bible.  With  this  idea,  he  studies  the  theology 
of  the  separate  books,  analyzes  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  each  author,  and  endeavors  to  construct 
out  of  them  a  complete,  progressive,  theological  sys- 
tem. 

He  then  arranges  the  books  in  such  order  as  will 
make  them  agree  chronologically  with  the  gradual  de- 
velopment in  the  stages  of  theology.  He  places  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  a  book  earlier  or  later 
than  it  was  supposed  to  be,  according  as-  i-ts  conte-»nts 
agree  with  the  greater  or  lesser  development  of  the 
theological  thought. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  literary 
and  the  historical  criteria,  the  reader  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  this  criterion  may  be  applied,  and  how 
little  should  be  thought  of  it,  as  a  general  means  of 
settling  such  grave  questions  as  the  authenticity  of 
the  Sacred  Books.  On  account  of  the  subtle,  im- 
palpable nature  of  this  content  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
difficulty  of  holding  it  down  long  enough  to  subject 
it  to  a  careful  analysis,  ma»ny,  even  of  the  higher 
critics  themselves,  confess  that  it  can  seldom  stand 
alone;  that  it  must  lean  on  something  stronger;  that, 
at  most,  it  is  only  confirmatory  of  a  conclusion  already 
reached  on  perhaps  other  and  firmer  grounds,  and  that, 
even  then,  it  rarely  leads  to  certain  results  and  is  of 
small  value. 

Much  of  what  was  said  above  about  the  three  con- 
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ditions,  each  of  which  should  be  verified,  before  the 
literary  or  the  internal  historical  criterion  can  be  of 
any  service,  will  apply  also  here,  for  the  cases  are 
analogous  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

4.   The  Internal  Quotational  Criterion 

This  criterion  may  be  thus  formulated:  "If  quo- 
tations are  made  from  an  author  who  lived  and  wTote 
after  the  pretended  date  of  composition  of  the  book 
under  discussion,  the  book  is  not  authentic." 

But  who  shall  decide  \vhich  of  two  writers,  both  of 
whom  lived  in  the  misty  past,  2000  or  3000  years  ago, 
was  prior  to  the  other  in  the  order  of  time?  In  some 
cases  this  may  be  easy,  in  other  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  decide.  Also,  what  if  neither  quoted  from  the 
other,  but  both  quoted  from  a  third  writer,  earlier 
than  either?  And  what  if  the  quotation  is  an  in- 
terpolation by  some  subsequent  copyist  or  editor? 
And  what  if  there  is  really  no  quotation  at  all,  but 
simply,  in  the  one  case,  a  prophecy  of  the  future  and, 
in  the  other  case,  a  historical  narrative  of  its  fulfil- 
ment? 

It  is  evident  that  this  criterion  was  formulated 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  radical  critic  to  ex- 
clude predictive  prophecy  from  the  Bible  and  also 
from  the  entire  realm  of  possibility.  Without  a  shred 
of  proof,  and  without  even  an  attempt  at  proof,  the 
radical  critic  calmly  takes  it  for  granted  that  real 
supernatural  predictive  prophecy  is  an  impossibility, 
though  all  nations  at  all  times  have  believed  in  it. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  so  evident  that  an  all-wise 
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God  knows  the  future  as  well  as  He  knows  the  past 
or  the  present,  and  that  He  can  communicate  such 
knowledge  to  His  intelligent  creatures,  that  we  need 
not  delay  to  show  that  the  assumption  of  the  radical 
critic  is  both  gratuitous  and  absurd.  However,  for 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject,  we  refer  the 
student  to  a  good  course  in  Catholic  philosophy  or  in 
fundamental  dogmatic  theology. 

This  fourth  criterion  can  be  validly  applied  to 
writings  of  exclusively  human  origin,  i.  e.,  to  all  pro- 
fane works,  also  to  works  of  divine  origin  that  lay 
no  claim  to  foretell  the  future,  but  only  to  describe 
the  present  or  to  relate  events  of  the  past.  It  is  not 
applicable,  however,  to  inspired  books  that  claim,  and 
make  good  the  claim,  to  contain  predictive  prophecy. 
The  Prophet  Isaias,  for  instance,  relates  things  that 
did  not  happen  for  200  years  afterwards,  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus.  All  this,  because,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
God,  he  predicted  the  future,  and  subsequent  historical 
writers  simply  relate  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy. 

For  according  to  these  criteria,  if  the  language,  the 
facts  and  the'  thoughts  contained  in  the  book  under 
investigation  are  compared  or  are  contrasted  with  the 
language,  the  facts  or  the  thoughts  prevalent  outside 
the  book,  at  the-  time  when  the  book  is  said  to  have 
been  written, —  if  they  agree,  no  conclusion  follows; 
but  if  they  differ,  the  book  is  not  authentic.  "  Heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose." 

As,  in  such  matters,  there  may  be  countless  and  in- 
finitesimally  small  degrees  of  difference  in  language 
and  style,   we  ask:     What  it  they  differ?     If  they 
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differ  at  all,  if  they  differ  in  the  slightest  degree,  what 
then  ?  How  little  may  they  differ  and  how  much  must 
they  differ,  in  order  to  secure  reliable  conclusions? 
Again  we  ask:  How  little  is  little?  How  little  is 
too  little?  How  little  is  much?  How  much  is  much? 
How  much  is  too  much?  And  who  shall  determine 
the  muchness  of  the  much  in  the  difference  of  style 
and  language? 

Again  we  ask:  What,  precisely,  is  the  test,  the 
standard,  the  criterion,  by  which  to  decide  in  such 
cases?     Apparently,  it  is  anything  the  critic  chooses. 

Evidently,  in  such  cases,  where  the  standard  is  so 
variable,  and  the  criterion  is  so  wobbly,  and  the  prin- 
ciples are  so  elastic,  and  the  facts  are  so  scanty  and 
uncertain,  each  critic  will  decide  for  and  by  himself, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  notions,  and 
the  result  will  be  endless  confusion. 

But  will  not  the  Christian  or  conservative  critic 
decide,  also,  according  to  his  preconceived  notions? 
To  this  we  reply:  The  Christian's  preconceived  no- 
tions are  ''  in  possession  "  and,  in  the  essentials  of  this 
investigation,  ''  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law." 
Then,  that  the  preconceived  notions  of  the  Christian 
critic  are  true  in  all  essentials  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
till  they  are  proved  to  be  false,  but  this  proof  is  not 
easily  forthcoming. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  three  first  criteria  or  so- 
called  principles,  as  just  explained,  when  closely 
scrutinized,  are  scarcely  able  to  stand  alone  and  bear 
their  own  weight ;  but  when  they  are  made  to  bear  the 
weight  of  such  tremendous  conclusions  as  the  radical 
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critic  attempts  to  pile  upon  them,  they  wobble,  they 
stagger,  they  fall  to  the  ground;  they  refuse  to  carry 
the  burden. 

Thus,  the  uncertainty  which  so  often  characterizes 
the  conclusions  of  literary  and  of  internal  historical 
analysis  is  now  tacitly  and  even  expressly  admitted  by 
many  higher  critics,  who  consequently  seek  to  support 
their  philological  conclusions  by  the  external  historical 
method.  This  method  is  used  whenever  the  investiga- 
tions are  based,  not  on  data  contained  in  the  book  it- 
self, but  on  works  of  contemporary  or  subsequent  writ- 
ers external  to  the  book  in  question.  The  critic  asks, 
*'  What  do  the  other  books  of  the  Bible,  what  do  the 
monuments  and  other  literary  remains  of  surround- 
ing nations  say  about  the  book  under  discussion?'* 
An  answer  to  these  inquiries  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Pales- 
tine, the  principal  stage  on  which  the  events  of  Bible 
history  were  enacted,  brings  it  into  close  contact  with 
such  ancient  peoples  as  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  had  much  in  common  with 
many  of  these  nations  in  habits,  customs,  religious  and 
political  ideas,  language,  etc.  Hence  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  much  of  what  is  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture should  be  related  also  in  the  literary  remains  of 
these  other  nations.  Such  is  the  fact.  Comparing 
the  sacred  with  the  profane  records  we  find  in  many 
instances  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  Biblical 
narrative. 

In  the  section  on  Oriental  archaeology  we  have  de- 
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scribed  the  reluctance  with  which  the  higher  critics 
have  felt  compelled  to  admit  this  conclusion,  though  so 
manifestly  just. 

5.  The  Negative  External  Historical  Criterion 

This  principle  may  be  thus  formulated:  "  If  there 
is  negative  external  testimony  of  competent,  ancient 
witnesses,  either  denying  that  such  a  book  was  written 
by  such  a  person,  or  ascribing  the  composition  of  the 
book  to  another  author,  or  to  another  age,  or  passing 
it  over  in  silence,  when  they  could  and  should  have  men- 
tioned it,  had  it  been  in  existence  in  their  day,  the 
book  is  not  authentic." 

The  insertion  into  this  criterion  of  the  clause 
"  passing  it  over  in  silence,  when  they  could  and  should 
have  mentioned  it,  had  it  been  in  existence  in  their 
day,''  makes  it  possible,  nay,  easy  for  the  radical 
critic  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  nearly  all  ancient 
literature;  for  so  many  early,  like  so  many  modern, 
writings  omit  things  of  which  the  advanced  critic,  if 
so  disposed,  and  without  assigning  any  reason  for  so 
doing,  may  say,  ''  They  could  and  should  have  been 
mentioned." 

If  the  higher  critic  is  investigating  the  origin  of  a 
Scriptural  book,  and  if,  as  is  very  likely,  he  wishes  to 
bring  down  its  date  of  composition  as  late  as  he  possi- 
bly can,  so  as  to  lessen  or  even  destroy  its  credibility, 
he  will  argue  substantially  as  follows:  —  If  B  existed 
in  the  time  of  A,  A  must  have  known  B.  And,  if  A 
had  known  B,  A  would  have  quoted  or  mentioned  B. 
But  A  never  quotes  and  never  mentions  B.     There- 
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fore  A  never  knew  B.  Therefore  B  did  not  exist  in 
the  time  of  A. 

Though  sometimes  useful  in  the  hands  of  a  discrete 
critic,  still  this  criterion  is  objectionable,  because  it  is  so 
uncontrollable  and  very  easily  misused. 

A  large  part  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  ad- 
vanced critics  endeavor  to  prove  the  late  date  and 
unhistorical  character  of  the  Scriptural  books  are  based 
on  the  "  silence  "  of  ancient  writers.  This  argument 
e  silentio  is  very  much  abused  by  many  radical  writers. 
They  tacitly  take  it  for  granted  that  every  writer, 
though  living  2000  or  3000  years  ago,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  another  kind  of  civilization  and  in  a  differ- 
ently constituted  society,  and  with  very  deficient  facili- 
ties for  literary  work,  should  have  mentioned  every- 
thing that  the  critics  could  now  wish  him  to  have  men- 
tioned; that,  in  fact,  he  should  have  mentioned  every- 
thing mentionable,  and  should  have  treated  every  topic 
as  exhaustively  and  as  systematically  as  does  now  the 
author  of  a  text-book  for  academies  and  colleges,  or 
even  for  the  learned  world.  That  such  and  such  a 
law,  custom,  institution,  event,  thing,  book  or  person  is 
not  mentioned  in  a  writing,  is  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  author  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  that, 
therefore,  either  he  lived  at  a  later  date  or  such  things 
did  not  exist  in  his  time.  But  no  expectation  could  be 
more  unreasonable. 

The  critics  seem  to  forget  that  writers  frequently 
do  not  mention  things  that  must  have  been  as  familiar 
to  them  as  their  own  names.     In  order  not  to  be 
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superfluous,  writers  often  pass  over  in  profound  silence 
the  most  important  events. 

No  writer  ever  intends  to  put  into  his  book  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  information  that  he  possesses  on  any 
given  subject ;  still  less  does  he  wish  to  make  his  book 
an  encyclopedia  of  universal  knowledge.  Accord- 
ingly, out  of  all  the  information  he  possesses,  he  selects 
what,  in  his  opinion,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
itself  and  what  has  the  closest  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  which  he  treats. 

Hence,  he  omits  many  things  out  of  mere  forgetful- 
ness; 

He  omits  many  other  things  for  want  of  space 
and  for  the  sake  of  brevity; 

He  omits  many  other  things,  because  he  considers 
them  too  trifling  and  too  commonplace  to  be  men- 
tioned ; 

He  omits  many  other  things,  because,  though  im- 
portant enough  in  themselves,  yet  in  his  opinion  and 
at  that  time,  they  had  little  or  no  relevancy  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter under  consideration; 

He  omits  many  other  things,  because,  though  both 
important  and  relevant  to  the  topics  under  discussion, 
they  were  so  well  known  to  his  readers  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  that  to  mention  them  would  be  condemned  as 
superfluous;  just  as  no  one  would  now  seriously  ven- 
ture to  inform  the  world  that  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  is 
President  of  the  United  States. 

He  omits  many  other  things,  because  he  did  not 
know  of  their  existence;  and  he  did  not  know  of  their 
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existence,  perhaps,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they 
had  not  yet  happened  at  the  time  he  wrote;  or  they 
had  happened,  but  so  far  away  from  him  both  in 
time  and  in  space  that,  as  news  traveled  in  those  days, 
he  had  no  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  them, 
or  he  was  not  awake  to  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  or  was  lacking  in  the  habit  of  observation.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  ancient  author,  and  not  the  modern 
critic,  is  the  judge  of  what  is  to  go  into  his  book. 
The  whole  matter  is  to  be  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  author. 

Arguments  e  silentio  are  proverbially  inconclusive. 
If,  in  the  distant  future,  the  same  unreliable,  uncritical 
principles  are  applied  to  our  early  American  history, 
the  results  will  be  confusing.  An  instance:  on  the 
pedestal  erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
at  Monticello,  in  Virginia,  there  is  this  inscription: 
'*  Thomas  Jefferson,  Author  of  the  Declaration  of 
i\merican  Independence  and  of  the  Statute  of  Religious 
Liberty,  and  Founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  this  inscription  there  is 
not  so  much  as  one  word  about  his  having  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If,  two  or  three  thousand 
years  hence,  this  monument  comes  under  the  notice  of 
some  of  the  higher  critics  of  the  future,  it  will  per- 
haps be  considered  "  confirmation  strong  as  Holy 
Writ,"  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  different  person  from  Thomas  Jefferson, 
framer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Another  instance:  The  inconsistencies  which  we 
are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  historian  are  often  really 
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found  in  the  facts,  over  which  he  has  no  control.  The 
historian  does  not  make  the  facts  of  history;  he  makes 
them  known ;  he  merely  relates  them.  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
we  read:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." Yet  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  historian,  who 
informs  us  that,  while  these  words  were  being  penned 
and  adopted,  the  slave  trade  was  carried  on,  not  only  in 
the  Southern  States,  but  also  in  New  England,  and 
even  in  Massachusetts.  Yet  perhaps,  some  thousands 
of  years  hence,  relying  on  the  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion, some  critic  of  the  day  will  prove  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  Jefferson  only  after  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  issued  during 
the  late  Civil  War. 

Another  instance:  Julius  Wellhausen,  in  the  last 
part  of  his  Prolegomena,  gives  a  detailed  history  of 
the  Hebrews  from  the  beginning  of  their  race  down 
to  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  and,  it 
is  said,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  history, 
he  never  once  mentions  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  nearest  reference,  it  seems,  that  Well- 
hausen makes  to  Christ,  is  in  the  date  of  the  book, 
in  the  A.  D.  (Anno  Domini)  on  the  title  page. 

What,  then  (according  to  the  logic  of  Wellhausen 
himself),  what  is  the  conclusion  that  follows  from  this 
strange  silence?     The  conclusion  of  the  critics,  to  be 
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consistent,  should  be,  either  that  Christ  was  born  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  race,  *'  Before  Abra- 
ham was,  I  am  " ;  or  He  was  born  after  the  fifteenth 
century  of  our  era;  or  Wellhausen  never  heard  of 
Christ;  "  He  knew  not  the  man  " ;  or  Christ  never  ex- 
isted. But  since  Christ  did  exist,  the  conclusion  is 
that  this  silence  as  an  argument  is  worth  absolutely 
nothing. 

6.  The  Positive  External  Historical  Criterion 

This  principle  may  be  thus  formulated: — *'  If  there 
is  positive  external  testimony  of  competent  ancient 
authors,  asserting  (either  explicitly  or  implicitly)  that 
the  book  in  question  was  written  by  such  or  such  an 
author,  and  that  its  contents  are  trustworthy,  the  book 
is  authentic.'* 

This  criterion  is  the  safest  and  most  reliable  of 
all  our  criteria.  It  indicates  the  ordinary  and  normal 
means  by  which  we  know  what  has  happened  in  the 
past,  partly  because  it  is  positive,  and  chiefly  because 
it  is  external. 

The  negative  criteria  are  more  likely  than  this  to 
leave  one  in  ignorance,  and  the  internal  criteria  are 
more  likely  to  lead  one  into  error. 

The  external  historical  criticism  has  to  do  with  the 
written  materials  which  we  have  inherited  from  the 
distant  past.  It  has  to  do  with  the  sources  of  history, 
whether  written  or  traditional ;  it  has  to  do  with  writ- 
ten documents,  with  monuments,  institutions,  laws,  cus- 
toms, traditions,  legends,  myths  and  fables. 

Some  of  these  are  literature ;  all  of  them  are  history, 
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though  not  all  of  them  are  historically  true.  We  say: 
All  these,  in  a  sense,  are  historical;  for  historical  crit- 
icism is  applied,  not  only  to  works  written  professedly 
on  history,  but  to  any  literary  product  of  the  past  that 
claims  to  have,  or  that  really  has,  importance  for  any 
historical  purpose. 

Some  of  these  sources  of  historical  information 
no  doubt  passed  through  various  stages  before  they 
reached  us,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  trace  them  back, 
if  we  can,  to  their  origin,  so  as  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  are  genuine  and,  if  genuine,  whether  they 
were  written  to  deceive,  or  whether  they  are  reliable 
and  trustworthy  sources  of  information. 

These  four  topics,  the  genuineness,  the  integrity,  the 
literary  form,  and  the  human  reliability  of  written 
documents,  on  which  the  critic  is  engaged,  are  not  all 
of  equal  importance;  for,  though  the  genuineness  or 
the  integrity  of  a  writing  may  be  denied  on  sufficient 
internal  or  external  evidence,  yet  the  value  of  the 
writing,  as  a  source  of  useful  information,  is  not 
thereby  necessarily  disproved  or  impaired. 

For,  on  reflection,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  book 
may  be  lacking  in  genuineness  or  integrity,  that  is,  it 
may  have  been  interpolated  or  mutilated  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  and,  yet,  what  was  added  to  it,  or  what 
is  still  left  of  it,  may  be  perfectly  reliable  and  per- 
fectly trustworthy.  What  was  added  may  have  author- 
ity, though  not  the  authority  of  the  original  writer. 
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VI 1 1.  False  Postulates  of  Radical  Critics 

Postulates,  prepossessions,  presuppositions,  preju- 
dices, presumptions,  assumptions,  or  whatever  else  they 
may  be  called,  are  to  some  extent  inevitable.  Before 
undertaking  a  literary  or  an  historical  investigation  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  mind  of  the  critic  should  become 
a  perfect  tabula  rasa,  void  of  all  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  it  is  required  that  the  critic  should  not  be  so 
prejudiced,  so  inseparably  wedded  to  his  a  priori  opin- 
ions as  not  to  be  open  to  conviction,  or  so  hopelessly 
attached  to  his  views  as  to  refuse  to  discuss  them  in 
a  spirit  of  candor  and  scientific  sincerity,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  radical  critics. 

For  a  more  thorough  refutation  of  the  many  false 
postulates  of  radical  critics,  we  refer  the  student  to 
some  good  course  in  Catholic  philosophy  or  fundamen- 
tal theology,  of  which  there  are  so  many.  However, 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  reader  who  can  not  study 
philosophy  or  theology,  we  notice,  though  briefly,  the 
following  false  assumptions  or  presuppositions  which 
radical  critics  either  professedly  or  tacitly  take  for 
granted  without  any  attempt  to  prove  them. 

1.  That  Sacred  Scripture  should  be  treated  just 
as  we  treat  any  piece  of  profane  literature; 

2.  That  we  should  exact  more  detailed  accuracy 
and  more  completeness  from  an  ancient  Oriental  than 
from  a  modern  Occidental  writer; 

3.  That,  in  higher  criticism,  we  can  validly  reason 
from  the  abstract  possibility  of  a  thing  or  event  to  its 
actual,  concrete  existence; 
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4.  That  ancient  Hebrew  literature  and  Hebrew  re- 
ligion have  been  produced  by  a  process  of  natural  evo- 
lution, analogous  to  that  by  which,  in  the  physical 
world,  all  species  of  plants  and  animals  are  said  to 
have  been  produced ; 

5.  That  all  books  containing  accounts  of  miracles  or 
prophecies,  or  of  anything  else  supernatural,  are,  by 
that  very  fact,  proved  to  be  spurious  and  void  of  all 
authority ; 

6.  That  the  radicals  are  the  only  true  critics;  all 
others  are  unworthy  of  the  name,  no  matter  how  in- 
telligently or  independently  they  have  labored; 

7.  That  all  sound  Biblical  criticism  is  based,  not 
on  external,  but  exclusively  on  internal  evidence,  etc., 
etc. 

A  few  words  about  each  of  these  postulates. 

1.  The  first  false  assumption  is  that  Scripture  is  to 
be  treated  just  as  profane  literature.  This  is  true  only 
to  a  certain  extent ;  for  Scripture,  though  literature,  is 
sacred  literature.  A  book  whose  principal  author  is 
God,  should  not  be  handled  after  the  same  fashion,  nor 
by  the  same  standards,  as  purely  human  literature. 
Nor  is  the  historian  free,  as  negative  critics  contend, 
to  treat  Scripture  as  he  would  any  other  source  of 
historical  information.  Once  admit  that  God  is  its 
author,  and  it  will  be  self-evident  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Book  of  Isaias  mentions  Cyrus  by  name  some 
centuries  before  his  birth,  does  not  prove  that  the 
book  was  written  after  the  time  of  Cyrus. 

2.  Nor  is  the  second  assumption  any  more  tenable, 
that  an  ancient  Oriental,  untrained  in  the  strict  scien- 
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tific  methods  that  prevail  in  a  European  university,  and 
not  drilled  in  the  prosy,  dry-as-chaif  logic  of  Aristotle, 
should  be  judged  by  the  same  standards  as  a  modem 
Occidental.  But,  while  more  scope  should  be  given 
to  the  play  of  imagination  in  the  poetic  Oriental,  it  is 
certain,  in  point  of  fact,  that  more  rigorous  accuracy 
has  been  demanded  of  him  than  of  the  technical  mod- 
ern European,  For  one  solitary  hyperbole,  one  im- 
aginary anachronism,  has  been  deemed  sufficient  rea- 
son for  denying  all  authority  to  an  entire  book;  even 
while  it  was  manifest  that  the  objectionable  statement 
was  of  the  critic's  own  creation,  or  was  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  reader,  or  to  the  negligence  or  sleepi- 
ness of  some  ancient  scribe.  And  all  this,  because 
destructive  critics  have  acted  on  the  absurd  assumption 
that,  just  to  suit  them,  an  ancient  Semite  was  obliged 
to  express  his  thoughts  after  the  same  fashion,  with  the 
same  sobriety  and  precision,  and  in  the  same  jejune 
style  of  exposition  as  a  modern  scientist. 

3.  The  third  assumption,  more  honored  in  practice 
than  in  theory,  is  that  destructive  critics  may  support 
their  theories  by  reasoning  from  the  abstract  possi- 
bility of  an  event  to  the  concrete  existence  of  the 
same.  Thus  we  have  all  grades  of  possibility  sud- 
denly changed  into  actuality.  "  It  is  not  impossible  " ; 
"  It  is  possible  " ;  "  It  is  quite  possible  " ;  "  It  is  very 
possible  that  such  might  have  been  the  case,"  etc 
Without  further  demonstration,  and  on  the  very  next 
page,  you  are  surprised  to  find  it  asserted  that  it  is 
the  case.  Wellhausen  informs  us  that  it  was  "  possi- 
ble "  for  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  during  the  exile,  to 
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have  written  much  of  the  Pentateuch;  from  which, 
without  further  proof,  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the 
priests  did  write  it.  But  we  do  not  ask  whether  they 
might,  could,  would  or  should  have  written  it,  but  did 
they  write  it?  It  was  Harduin's  theory  that  the  Odes 
of  Horace,  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  and  the  histories  of 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  as  well  as  the  entire  collection  of 
Latin  classical  literature,  were  the  forgeries  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Cardinal 
Newman,  in  his  Grammar  of  Assent  remarks  on  this : 
"  No  doubt  the  numerous  religious  bodies  then  exist- 
ing over  the  face  of  Europe  had  leisure  enough,  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  to  compose  not  only  all  the  classics, 
but  all  the  Church  Fathers  as  well.  The  question  is 
whether  they  had  the  ability?"  Even  had  they  the 
ability,  the  further  question  would  still  remain,  whether 
they  exercised  that  ability,  whether  they  did  do  what 
they  could  have  done? 

4.  Another  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  radical  crit- 
ics is  that  the  general  principles  of  deistic  evolution, 
admitted  by  many  modern  scientists  to  account  for  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  various  species  of  plants 
and  animals,  should  be  applied  to  explain  also  the 
history  of  Hebrew  literature  and  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
ligion. Vatke  and  Georg,  two  disciples  of  the 
philosopher  Hegel,  maintained  that  the  results  of 
Higher  Biblical  Criticism,  as  it  exists  today,  have  not 
really  been  acquired  by  an  inductive  study  of  the  Sacred 
Books,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
whether  or  not  they  present  a  great  variety  of  styles 
of  language  and  of  historical  and  religious  points  of 
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view,  but  have  been  acquired  by  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  true  in  general,  and 
that  it  is  specifically  true  in  the  sense  that  the  litera- 
ture and  the  religion  of  Israel  have  been  gradually 
developed  by  the  slow  process  of  natural  evolution, 
analogous  to  that  which  is  said  to  take  place  in  the 
physical  world. 

But  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  when  applied  to  the 
history  of  religion,  is  false,  because  it  leaves  us  un- 
able to  account  for  the  existence  of  either  Abraham, 
or  Moses,  or  Christ,  each  of  whom  was  an  epoch- 
making  figure,  not  towards  the  end,  but  in  the  very 
beginning  of  one  of  the  three  great  stages  of  the  true 
religion. 

Again,  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  when  applied  to 
the  history  of  literature,  is  false,  because  it  leaves  us 
unable  to  account  for  either  Homer,  or  Dante,  or 
Shakespeare,  all  of  whom  wrote,  not  towards  the  close 
of  a  long  period  of  development,  but  practically  in 
the  very  beginning  of  their  respective  languages,  and 
are  the  greatest  poets  in  three  of  the  greatest  literatures 
of  the  world. 

5.  Another  baseless  postulate  of  the  radical  critics  is 
that  books,  containing  accounts  of  miracles  or  prophe- 
cies, as  do  many  books  of  the  Bible,  are  spurious  and 
void  of  all  authority.  This  absurd  assumption  is 
based  on  the  denial  of  both  the  existence  and  the 
possibility  of  the  supernatural  order.  This  is  the  radi- 
cal critics'  fixed  and  unalterable  principle,  before  which 
even  facts  must  give  way.  To  their  mind,  any  solu- 
tion of  a  difficulty,  however  improbable,  is  anteced- 
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ently  more  probable  than  the  occurrence  of  the  super- 
natural. They  allow  this  philosophical  bias  to  warp 
their  judgment  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with 
the  results  of  historical  research.  They  entertain  an 
a  priori  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  miracles  and 
prophecies.  To  this  preconceived  theory, —  which,  by 
the  way,  they  never  attempt  to  prove, —  they  adjust 
the  documentary  evidence,  and  the  final  result  is,  of 
course,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theories  with  which 
they  first  set  out. 

But  is  it  not  manifestly  unreasonable  to  allow  con- 
siderations of  a  philosophical  character  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  such  historical  problems  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  date  of  composition  of  a  book?  That  a 
book  contains  an  account  of  miraculous  events  does 
not  prove  that  such  a  book  was  not  composed  by  a 
writer  contemporary  with  the  events  related.  We 
have,  in  our  own  day,  similar  narratives  written  when 
and  where  the  events  are  said  to  have  occurred.  The 
accounts  may  be  true  or  false.  That  is  another  ques- 
tion. But  what  we  insist  upon  is  that  miraculous 
events  can  be  recorded  by  a  writer  contemporary  with 
them,  and  that,  therefore,  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  contents  of  a  book  need  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  date  of  its  composition.  The  life  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  though  full  of  marvellous  occur- 
rences, was  written  by  his  friend  and  contemporary, 
Sulpicius  Severus.  What  he  wrote  may  or  may  not  be 
true ;  that  is  not  the  question.  Yet  he  wrote  it.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  a  man,  who  bases 
his  historical  criticism  on  the  postulate  of  the  impossi- 
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bility  of  the  supernatural,  can  be  a  critic  at  all.  He 
may  be  a  philosopher,  and  a  bad  one  at  that,  but  he 
is  no  critic,  good  or  bad.  An  historical  critic  has 
to  do  with  facts  rather  than  with  theories,  and  such 
theories  as  the  radical  advocates,  he  should  base  on 
the  facts,  and  not  adjust  or  distort  the  facts  to  suit 
his  theories. 

6.  By  a  strange  perversion  it  has  come  about  that 
the  conservative  critic  is  considered  no  critic  at  all. 
No  matter  how  independently,  or  how  honestly,  or 
with  how  much  ability  he  may  have  arrived  at  his 
conclusions,  he  is  a  mere  "  traditionalist."  Only  the 
radicals  are  the  true  critics.  Yet,  it  is  not  at  all  evi- 
dent that  the  adoption  of  a  rationalistic  philosophy 
should  be  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  study  of 
higher  criticism;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  self-evident 
that  belief  in  the  power  of  God  to  reveal  supernatural 
truths  to  his  intelligent  creatures  should  be  considered 
proof  of  mental  incapacity,  or  should  be  thought  to 
disqualify  a  man  for  the  literary  and  historical  re- 
searches connected  with  the  study  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
not  an  established  law  of  nature  that  every  Christian 
critic  is  necessarily  wrong,  and  that  every  rationalistic 
critic  is  always  in  the  right. 

Belief  in  the  power  of  God  to  reveal  His  will  to 
man,  to  work  miracles,  or  to  foretell  the  future,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  one's  ability  to  prove  who  wrote 
the  last  chapters  of  the  Prophet  Isaias.  All  that  can 
be  reasonably  demanded  of  the  Christian  critic  is  that 
he  should  not  allow  his  theological  convictions  to  bias 
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his  scientific  researches ;  and,  in  turn,  he  has  the  same 
right  to  expect  the  rationaHst  to  keep  his  philosophical 
prejudices  out  of  his  argument,  and  to  hold  in  abey- 
ance any  mere  speculations  that  he  may  entertain  about 
the  impossibility  of  the  supernatural  order.  Such 
philosophical  opinions  have  no  conceivable  right  to 
intrude  themselves  into  the  domain  of  literary  and 
historical  criticism. 

With  radical  critics,  it  may  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  divine  revelation  is  impossible,  that  miracles 
are  so  many  myths,  and  that  prophecy  is  all ''  vaticinium 
post  eventiim  " ;  but  even  so,  such  are  only  speculative 
opinions,  rejected  by  the  majority  of  mankind,  and 
repugnant  to  the  essential  relations  of  dominion  and 
dependence  that  exist  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  to  make  this  subjective 
speculation  in  philosophy  an  objective  fact  in  histori- 
cal research,  is  to  introduce  into  historico-Biblical  crit- 
icism an  element  wholly  foreign  to  its  nature  and  to 
destroy  the  difference  which  exists  between  fact  and 
fancy,  between  subjective  theory  and  objective  reality. 
It  is  to  make  a  substantial  something  out  of  an  ethereal 
nothing.  If  the  radical  critic  chooses  to  entertain  such 
absurd  notions,  he  is  welcome  to  them;  but  let  him 
not  represent  them  as  admitted  principles,  nor  bring 
them  forward  as  the  corner-stone  of  an  edifice  to  which 
they  by  no  right  or  title  belong. 

It  cannot  be  admitted  that  researches,  conducted  on 
principles  so  false  as  many  of  those  used  by  the  radical 
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critics,  can  lead  to  good  results.  They  tell  us  that 
higher  criticism  has  caused  a  new  era  to  dawn  upon  the 
race;  that  the  Christian  world  is  in  a  state  of  chronic 
agitation  over  its  results,  and  that  everything  old  is 
soon  to  be  swept  into  oblivion  by  the  critical  new 
broom.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  something  like 
intimidation  is  practiced  towards  those  who  are  bold 
enough  to  reserve  their  judgment  and  to  doubt  whether 
all  these  things  be  true  or  not.  It  is  represented  as 
proof  of  pitiable  ignorance  to  refuse  to  accept  im- 
plicitly all  that  the  critics  would  have  us  believe.  The 
consequence  is  that  many  profess  adhesion  to  the  crit- 
ics' hypotheses,  and  accept  them  as  scientifically  es- 
tablished, not  because  they  have  understood  them,  but 
for  fear  of  being  considered  behind  the  times,  and  ap- 
pearing unscientific  and  uncritical.  This  slavery  is 
all  the  more  unjustifiable  because  exercised  by  those 
who  have  no  divine  authority  to  teach.  It  is  much 
like  a  game  of  bluff,  in  which  a  few  daring  men  call 
upon  Christians  to  surrender  all  they  possess.  But 
we  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  abandon  our  position. 
We  are  in  possession,  which,  according  to  the  proverb, 
is  nine  points  of  the  law.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  the  negative  critics. 

During  the  last  hundred  years,  one  hypothesis  after 
another  has  followed  in  rapid  succession,  each  claim- 
ing to  be  the  final,  ultimate,  last  result  of  modem 
science  and  criticism,  and  settling  the  question  for- 
ever. Yet  it  is  enough  to  practice  a  little  "  watchful 
waiting,"  and  we  see  that  they  all  follow  one  another 
into  utter  oblivion,  to  be  succeeded  by  others  equally 
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untenable,  and  all  based  on  a  shallow  internal  analysis 
of  the  writings  in  question.^^ 

Professor  Sanday,  an  authority  on  such  subjects, 
says :  *'  It  ought  now  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible,  as  such,  makes  no 
assumption  of  a  philosophical  or  theological  character, 
and  certainly  none  which  interferes  with  a  full  belief 
in  the  real  objective  inspiration  of  the  books  to  which 
it  is  applied.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  it 
does  what  it  professes  to  do,  and  nothing  more.  It 
discusses  the  authorship  and  date  of  composition  of 
the  Biblical  books  by  the  same  methods  as  those  by 
which  it  discusses  the  same  questions  in  the  case  of  a 
classic  of  profane  literature.  When  the  book  to  be 
examined  is  historical,  it  discusses  also  its  value  and 
character  as  history,  but  it  does  this  on  grounds 
which  come  properly  within  the  province  of  criticism, 
and  it  entirely  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  postulate  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  supernatural.  If  there  are 
critics  who  adopt  this  postulate,  they  do  not  do  so  as 
critics,  and  my  own  belief  is  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
spoil  their  criticism." 

7.  Yet  another  fundamental  fallacy  of  the  higher 
critics  is  found  in  their  contention  that  all  investiga- 
tions into  the  genuineness,  integrity,  literary  form  and 
human  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture  should  be  based, 
not  on  external,  but  only  on  internal  evidence.     It  is 

10  When  challenged  by  radical  critics  (under  threat  of  dire  disaster, 
if  they  do  not  comply)  to  abandon  their  coign  of  vantage,  our  advice  to 
beginners,  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  leisure  to  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  this  study,  is  this:  Fear  not,  budge  not,  crawl  not, 
climb  not  down,  till  you  "  Be  sure  it's  Davy  Crockett  and  that  his  gun 
is  loaded." 
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a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  decide  whether 
internal  or  external  proofs  are  preferable.  Advanced 
critics  reject  most  external  testimony,  and  depend  ex- 
clusively or  almost  exclusively  on  internal  evidence, 
which  is  often  subjective  and  mostly  fanciful  and  ca- 
pricious. Conservative  critics  rely  almost  entirely  on 
external  evidence.  Both  may  be  wrong.  Each  kind 
of  proof  is  good  in  its  place.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  only  proof  for  the  human  authorship  of  a  book 
is  external,  as  in  the  case  of  Jude.  It  also  sometimes 
happens  that  the  only  evidence  that  can  be  alleged  to  de- 
termine the  date  of  composition  of  a  book  is  internal,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ruth. 

However,  we  must  make  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  value  of  internal  proofs  for  and  internal  proofs 
against  the  authorship  or  date  of  composition  of  any 
work.  A  book  written  originally  in  English,  in  whose 
warp  and  woof  there  is  constant  mention  of  telephones, 
phonographs,  machine  guns,  aeroplanes,  submarines, 
and  torpedo  boats,  we  may  safely  conclude  was  written 
neither  in  the  time  of  Moses  nor  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 
but  was  composed  not  earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  century.  But  to  tell  who,  of  all  the 
millions  speaking  English  in  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica, wrote  the  book,  internal  arguments  are  of  little 
or  no  avail.  There  may  be,  for  all  we  know,  a  thou- 
sand men  capable  of  having  written  it. 

Hence  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  his  Encyclical  on  the 
Study  of  Sacred  Scripture,  very  properly  reproves  the 
excessive  and  almost  exclusive  use,  by  critics,  of  in- 
ternal   arguments.     His    words    are :     ''  There    has 
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arisen,  to  the  great  damage  of  religion,  an  artificial 
method  which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  '  higher 
criticism.'  It  pretends  to  judge  of  the  origin,  the  in- 
tegrity, and  the  authority  of  every  book  from  in- 
ternal indications  alone.  It  is  clear,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  historical  questions,  such  as  the  origin 
and  the  handing  down  of  writings,  the  witness  of  his- 
tory is  of  primary  importance,  and  that  historical  in- 
vestigation should  be  made  with  the  utmost  care.  In 
this  matter  internal  evidence  is  seldom  of  great  value, 
except  by  way  of  confirmation.  To  look  upon  it  in  any 
other  light  will  be  to  open  the  door  to  many  evil  con- 
sequences. .  .  .  This  boasted  higher  criticism  resolves 
itself  into  the  reflection  of  the  bias  and  the  prejudice  of 
the  critics.  .  .  .  Seeing  that  most  of  them  are  tainted 
with  false  philosophy  and  rationalism,  it  must  lead 
to  the  elimination  from  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
prophecy  and  all  miracle,  and  of  everything  else  that 
lies  outside  the  natural  order." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  comparing  kind  with 
kind,  or  in  the  abstract,  external  arguments,  if  there 
are  any,  are  preferable  to  internal.  That  a  given  book 
is  the  work  of  such  or  such  a  writer,  is  a  question  of 
fact.  As  such,  it  belongs  to  the  province  of  history, 
and  is  to  be  proved  by  competent  witnesses,  if  such 
can  be  found.  ''  Facta  probanda  per  testes."  St. 
Augustine  reproaches  the  Manichseans  of  his  time  with 
inconsistency.  ''  When,"  he  says,  ''  I  affirm  that  St. 
Matthew  wrote  the  account  of  the  virgin  birth  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  Gospel,  you  im- 
mediately answer  that  that  portion  of  his  Gospel  was 
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not  written  by  Matthew,  even  though  the  universal 
Church  teaches  that  it  was  written  by  him.  You  then 
quote  the  book  of  Manes,  in  which  the  virgin  birth  is 
denied.  Now,  as  you  are  certain,  and  for  stronger 
reasons  than  you  are  certain,  that  Manes  wrote  his 
Gospel,  so  am  I  certain  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel, 
namely,  the  testimony  of  all  who  are  competent  to 
speak,  and  who  form  an  unbroken  succession  from  the 
time  of  Matthew  to  our  own  day."  {Contra  Fau- 
stum,  1.  XXVIII,  c.  2.) 

The  principal  danger  in  the  exclusive  use  of  internal 
evidence  is  that  it  gives  too  free  and  unrestricted  a 
range  to  mere  subjective  considerations,  to  personal 
bias,  to  fanciful  speculations  and  whimsical  theories. 
In  arguing  from  mere  internal  considerations,  there 
is  always  the  possibiHty,  and  even  the  probability,  of 
reading  into  the  conclusion  either  much  more  or  much 
less  than  the  facts  warrant.  The  subjective  or  per- 
sonal equation  is  paramount.  Philosophical  preposses- 
sions against  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Bible  are 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  process  and  to  form  the  con- 
clusions of  the  radical  critics,  with  the  result  that  ex- 
treme and  startling  views  are  often  falsely  propounded 
in  the  name  of  higher  criticism. 

a)  A  few  instances  will  prove  the  unreliableness  of 
conclusions  based  exclusively  on  internal  evidence. 
For  example  :  Many  critics  maintain  that  the  so-called 
*'  priestly  code  "  is  the  latest  part  of  the  Hexateuch, 
and  that  it  was  not  written  till  during  or  after  the 
Babylonian  Captivity,  that  is,  one  thousand  years  after 
Moses.     Other  critics,  of  equal  repute,  applying  the 
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self-same  principle  of  internal  evidence  to  the  self- 
same book,  hold  that  the  *'  priestly  code  "  is  the  very 
oldest  or  earliest  part  of  the  Hexateuch.  What  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  critics  or  on  critical  methods 
that  produce  such  discordant  results  ! ! ! 

b)  Another  instance:  Professor  George  Adam 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  British  Biblical  crit- 
ics, maintains,  with  many  others,  that  the  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  internal  and  historical  in 
character  and  that  literary  criticism,  which  he  describes 
as  a  very  precarious  method,  may  at  most  corroborate 
a  conclusion  already  reached  independently  of  literary 
criticism  and  on  the  evidence  of  Bible  history.  {Mod- 
ern Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  O.  T.,  pp.  52- 

56.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Drs.  S.  R.  Driver  and  A.  C. 
Kirkpatrick  very  positively  declare  that  historical  evi- 
dence does  not  belong  in  any  way  to  higher  criticism. 
{The  Higher  Criticism ,  preface,  p.  VII.) 

With  which  side  shall  we  agree?  It  would  seem 
in  better  form  to  agree  with  each  against  the  other 
and  to  conclude  that  neither  the  literary  nor  the  in- 
ternal historical  criteria  are  of  much  value. 

c)  Another  instance :  The  majority  of  radical  crit- 
ics contend  that  four  original  documents  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  Hexateuch.  Dr.  Dillmann,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Old  Testament  critics  of  his  day,  admits  only  three 
original  documents.  Dr.  Strack,  of  the  same  univer- 
sity, admits  'five.  Others  admit  ten ;  Kuenen  admits 
eighteen;  Wellhausen  admits  twenty-two;  while  still 
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others  resolve  each  supposedly  individual  writer  into  an 
entire  group  or  school  of  writers  and  thus  multiply  their 
numbers  indefinitely. 

There  is,  then,  no  agreement  among  the  higher  crit- 
ics concerning  this  analysis,  and  we  ordinary  folk 
will  do  well  to  wait  till  they  come  to  some  sort  of  an 
understanding  among  themselves,  before  allowing  them 
to  coax,  to  wheedle,  or  to  terrorize  us  out  of  our  posi- 
tion. 

Thus,  then,  anywhere  from  three  to  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred or  more  writers  were  engaged  in  the  production 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form,  and  each  writer, 
they  claim,  can  be  distinguished  from  all  or  from  most 
of  the  others  by  his  vocabulary  and  style  of  language, 
and  by  his  different  religious  point  of  view.  We 
Catholics  are  seldom  so  credulous  as  the  negative  crit- 
ics. 

d)  Another  instance:  The  radical  critics  continue 
to  play  havoc,  especially  with  the  Old  Testament,  and, 
from  their  study  of  it,  they  draw  most  amazing  con- 
clusions. But  what  proofs  do  they  allege?  When 
discussing  such  important  matters  as  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  which  the  Christian  holds  so  dear,  and  which 
is  "  in  possession,"  there  should  be  little  or  no  place  for 
mere  surmise,  theory  or  conjecture,  or  for  anything  else 
short  of  rigorous  proofs  and  strict  demonstration, — 
such  demonstration  as  would  stand  the  test  in  one  of 
our  civil  or  criminal  courts,  and  would  suffice  to  prove 
the  legality  of  a  claim  to  at  least  a  small  piece  of  real 
estate.  Briefly,  the  testimony  should  be  strictly  con- 
clusive.    But,  instead  of  all  this,  what  do  they  give 
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US  ?  Almost  nothing  but  opinion  or  guesswork,  theory 
and  conjecture,  based  exclusively  on  internal  evidence, 
which,  as  we  know,  is  mostly  subjective,  fanciful,  and 
imaginary,  and  even  at  its  best,  gives  only  probable 
results. 

e)  A  well-known  instance  of  the  relative  uselessness 
of  internal  evidence  is  found  in  the  famous  discussion 
carried  on,  a  hundred  years  ago,  over  the  authorship  of 
the  so-called  "Junius  Letters."  If  ever  internal  crit- 
icism should  have  produced  reliable  results,  it  was  in 
this  case;  for  all  the  circumstances  favored  a  success- 
ful issue  of  the  enquiry.  For  instance,  the  text  of 
the  letters  could  not  be  questioned,  for  the  original 
manuscript  was  at  the  service  of  the  critics  and  could 
be  consulted  at  any  moment.  Besides,  the  book  was 
written  in  the  English  language,  in  the  English  of 
the  day,  which  every^body  understood  from  childhood, 
and  interest  in  the  discussion  was  almost  universal. 
Then,  too,  the  investigation  into  the  authorship  of 
the  book  began  immediately  after  its  publication,  and 
many  critics  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  enquiry. 
The  author  of  the  book  was  evidently  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  leading  statesmen  of  England  at  the 
time.  His  style  of  language  possessed  such  strongly 
marked  characteristics  and  displayed  such  unusual  lit- 
erary ability  as  to  show  that  it  was  not  his  first  at- 
tempt to  write  on  kindred  topics  and,  no  doubt,  under 
his  own  name.  As  is  evident,  all  these  facts  narrowed 
down  the  sphere  of  enquiry  and  the  circle  of  writers 
(among  whom  the  author  of  the  "  Letters  "  should  be 
found),  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  much  facilitated 
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the  investigation.  In  fact,  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  went  to  show  that,  in  this  instance,  if  ever, 
the  critics  would  reach  a  correct  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  yet,  what  was  the  result  of  the  long  and 
careful  investigation?  Complete  ignorance,  even  to 
this  day,  of  the  authorship  of  the  book. 

Now,  contrast  the  certainty  and  the  clean-cut  defi- 
niteness  of  these  facts  and  the  abundance,  nay  super- 
abundance of  the  materials  to  work  upon  in  the  fore- 
going instance; — contrast  them  with  the  vagueness  of 
the  facts,  the  scantiness  of  the  materials,  and  the 
strangeness,  obscurity,  and  mistiness  of  all  or  most 
of  the  circumstances  that  confront  modern  critics  in 
their  study  of  the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  yoa  will  readily  see  at  what  a  great  disadvantage 
they  labor  and  with  what  little  probability  of  suc- 
cess. 

To  make  this  clear,  it  is  enough  to  recall  to  mind 
that  we  have  no  other  extant  Hebrew  literature  (  from 
the  time  when  Hebrew  was  a  spoken  language)  than 
the  Bible  itself,  and  no  other  Hebrew  history  than 
what  we  find  in  the  Bible  and  that,  therefore,  we  have 
no  outside  standard  or  term  with  which  to  compare  or 
to  contrast  the  Bible,  and  thus  the  critic  is  practically 
stalled. 

Add  to  this  that  a  yawning  gulf  of  from  2000  to 
4000  years  separates  the  present-day  critic  from  Old 
Testament  times  and  shuts  him  off  from  all  but  the 
very  scantiest  supply  of  information  about  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  the  social,  domestic,  religious,  eco- 
nomic, and  literary  conditions,   and   from  the  daily 
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life  of  those  strange  and  far-off  times  in  the  distant 
Orient. 

Then,  too,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
not  been  spoken,  as  a  Hving  language,  by  any  peo- 
ple for  more  than  2000  years. 

Besides,  the  vowels  were  never  written  in  the  text 
of  the  Bible,  the  pronunciation  was  never  definitely 
fixed  in  writing,  and  even  the  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage was  never  studied  until  about  a  thousand  years 
after  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language. 

One  obvious  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  the 
exact  shades  of  meaning  of  many  words,  idioms, 
phrases,  grammatical  constructions,  and  rhetorical  fig- 
ures, so  frequently  found  in  the  Hebrew  language,  are 
matters  of  uncertainty  down  to  our  own  time. 

We  make  bold,  therefore,  to  think  that  due  con- 
sideration for  all  these  and  many  other  embarrass- 
ing circumstances  will  make  it  as  clear  as  clear  can 
be,  that  the  radical  critics,  unless  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, are  in  no  condition  to  draw  such  absolutely 
positive  conclusions  as  they  pretend  to  draw  from  their 
scanty  information  about  what  may  or  may  not  have 
happened  away  back  in  the  dim,  misty  twilight  of 
history.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  it 
should  be  so,  as  we  have  described;  neither  is  it  the 
fault  of  the  critics  that  it  is  so;  but  it  certainly  is 
the  fault  of  the  critics  if,  while  knowing  so  little 
about  those  things,  they  still  pretend  to  know  so  much. 

But  are  the  critics  dismayed  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking?  Are  they  daunted,  or  in  any  way 
embarrassed,  by  the  scantiness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
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materials  to  work  upon?  No,  not  they!  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  greatly  relieved  by  the  scarcity  of 
the  evidence  and  feel  fully  equal  to  the  task.  What 
your  real  radical  critic  mostly  likes  is  an  open  field 
and  no  facts  to  bother  him.  Then  he  can  produce, 
he  can  even  create,  really  brilliant  critical  results.  But 
if  there  are  any  facts  in  the  case,  and  they  stand  in 
his  way,  then  so  m^ch  the  worse  for  the  facts. 

f)  Another  instance:  Others  than  the  critics  know 
pretty  well  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  in 
the  analysis  of  composite  literary  productions.  Thus 
some  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  called  "  mixed 
plays,"  because  it  is  known  that  the  author  collaborated 
with  another  in  their  production.  The  very  keen- 
est critics  have  sought  to  separate  his  part  in  these 
plays  from  that  of  his  colaborers,  but  they  confess 
that  the  result  is  uncertainty  and  dissatisfaction.  Cole- 
ridge professed  to  distinguish  the  passages  contributed 
by  Shakespeare  by  a  subjective  process  of  feeling;  but 
Macaulay  pronounced  this  claim  to  be  nonsense,  and 
the  entire  effort,  whether  made  by  an  analysis  of 
phraseology  and  style,  or  by  esthetic  perceptions,  is  an 
admitted  failure.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  style  of  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  inimitable. 

g)  Another  instance:  The  Anglican  Prayer  Book 
is  another  composite  production  which  the  higher  crit- 
ics have  often  been  invited  to  analyze  and  distribute 
among  its  various  sources.  Some  of  the  authors  of 
these  sources  lived  centuries  apart.  From  the  studies 
of  historians  it  is  now  well  known  who  they  were. 
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But  the  style  of  the  Prayer  Book  itself  does  not  re- 
veal one  of  them  (or  show  which  parts  any  one  of 
them  wrote),  though  its  various  vocabularies  and  styles 
have  been  analyzed  and  carefully  interrogated. 

**  Now,  if  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  can  lead 
to  such  certainties  as  are  claimed  (but  which  we  do 
not  believe),  why  should  not  the  analysis  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  the  Prayer  Book  do  as  much?  How 
can  men  accomplish  in  a  foreign  language  what  they 
cannot  accomplish  in  their  own  mother  tongue  ?  How 
can  they  accomplish  in  a  dead  language,  dead  more 
than  2000  years,  what  they  cannot  accomplish  in  a 
living  language?  How  can  they  distinguish  5,  or  10, 
or  18,  or  22,  or  scores  of  collaborators  in  a  small  liter- 
ary production,  when  they  cannot  distinguish  two 
collaborators  in  much  larger  works?  These  questions 
have  been  asked  many  times,  but  the  higher  critics 
have  given  no  answer  whatever,  preferring  the  safety 
of  a  learned  silence.  '  The  oracles  are  dumb.'  "  (Dr. 
Franklin  Johnson.) 

Without  making  ourselves  responsible  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  every  opinion  here  quoted,  we  merely  say 
that  many  expert  Hebraists  stoutly  maintain  that 
"  there  is  no  such  difference  in  the  language  of  the 
so-called  original  documents  incorporated  into  the  Pen- 
tateuch, as  the  radical  critic  supposes,  but  does  not 
prove."  They  tell  us  that  "  there  is  generally  no 
visible  line  of  cleavage  between  the  various  supposed 
sources  of  this  book,  and  that  no  scholar  in  the  world 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  able  to  tell  the  date  of 
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composition  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
the  mere  style  of  the  language  or  by  other  linguistic 
considerations." 

With  slight  shades  of  difference,  this  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  Bissell  (Introduction  to  Genesis  in  Colors, 
p.  7),  of  Dr.  Sayce  (Early  History  of  the  He- 
brews, p.  109),  of  Dr.  Pusey  (Daniel,  pp.  23-57),  o^ 
Dr.  Emil  Reich  (Bankruptcy  of  Higher  Criticism;  see 
also  his  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  April, 
1905),  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Green,  for  decades  professor  of 
the  Old  Testament  at  the  University  of  Princeton,  and 
many  others.  The  last  named  scholar  writes  thus : 
*'  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these  docu- 
ments and  of  these  redactions,  and  no  pretence  of  any, 
apart  from  the  critical  tests  which  have  determined  the 
analysis.  All  tradition  and  all  historical  testimony 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  are  against  them. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  wholly  upon  the  critics.  And 
this  proof  should  be  clear  and  convincing  in  proportion 
to  the  gravity  and  revolutionary  character  of  the  con- 
sequences which  it  is  proposed  to  base  upon  it." 
(Moses  and  His  Recent  Critics,  pp.  104-5.) 

Much  has  been  made  of  differences  of  vocabulary 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  elaborate  lists  of  words  have 
been  assigned  to  each  of  the  supposed  authors.  But 
most  of  the  distinctions  fade  away,  when  subjected 
to  careful  scrutiny. 

Dr.  James  Orr,  of  Edinburgh,  writes :  *'  On  the 
subject  of  linguistic  peculiarities,  Dr.  Driver's  state- 
ment was  formerly  quoted  that  '  the  phraseological 
criteria  distinguishing  J  and  E  are  slight'     They  are 
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*  slight,'  in  fact,  to  a  degree  of  tenuity  that  often  makes 
the  recital  of  them  appear  like  trifling.  In  not  a  few 
cases,  words  are  fixed  on,  as  characteristic,  which  oc- 
cur once  or  twice  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  or  which 
occur  in  both  J  and  E,  or  in  contexts  where  the  analysis 
is  doubtful,  or  where  the  reasoning  is  of  the  circular 
order,  which  first  gives  a  word  to  J  or  E,  and  then 
assigns  a  passage  to  that  document,  because  the  word 
is  present  in  it."  (Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  p. 
230.) 

Some  writers  have  claimed  that  all  the  scholarship 
in  this  matter  is  on  the  side  of  the  radical  critics,  and 
that  the  moderate  critics  are  either  prejudiced  or  ig- 
norant and  illiterate. 

In  reply,  we  venture  to  assert  that  this  accusation 
is  thoroughly  false  in  all  its  parts. 

Moderate  critics  are  not  opposed  to  sane  criticism, 
but  only  to  criticism  run  wild;  they  are  not  opposed 
to  the  theories  of  Wellhausen,  merely  because  he  is 
an  expert  Hebraist,  but  only  because  his  conclusions 
have  never  yet  been  proved  by  solid  arguments,  and  be- 
cause his  methods  in  reaching  his  conclusions  are 
neither  scientific  nor  critical,  but  in  many  respects, 
false  and  absurd. 

Moderate  critics  believe  that  their  form  of  criticism 
is  both  scholarly  and  critical,  is  both  reasonable  and 
solidly  established,  and  that  no  arguments  have  yet 
been  produced  to  refute  or  dispossess  it.  Then,  why 
should  they  abandon  it,  unless  for  a  better,  and  no  bet- 
ter has  yet  been  established. 

Dr.  Driver,  of  Oxford,  informs  us,  by  way  of  ad- 
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mission  or  concession,  that  Moses  was  the  ultimate 
founder  of  the  national  and  religious  life  in  the  He- 
brew commonwealth.  Here  is  one  great  good  result 
for  which  we  should  be  thankful  to  Dr.  Driver's  higher 
criticism.  But  not  to  him  alone,  for  he  informs  us 
that  this  rehabilitation  of  Moses  has  the  support  of 
Julius  Wellhausen,  and  that  their  joint  verdict  has  the 
"  endorsement  of  Abraham  Kuenen."  What  would 
ever  have  become  of  Moses  in  the  other  world,  if  he  had 
not  been  "  endorsed  "  by  Kuenen?  But  now  Moses  is 
safe.  Accordingly,  the  wag  was  right  who  said  that, 
having  paid  fifty  cents  to  hear  what  IngersoU  had  to 
say  about  Moses,  he  would  now  gladly  pay  fifty  dollars 
to  hear  what  Moses  had  to  say  about  IngersoU.  Mr. 
IngersoU  had  just  died  at  the  time. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Hastings,  in  a  formidable  Hst,  gives  us, 
as  among  the  results  of  higher  criticism,  some  of  the 
discordant  hypotheses  published  in  the  first  decade  or 
two  after  1850,  on  the  origin  and  authorship  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  books.  For  Genesis  there  had 
been  16  theories;  Exodus  13;  Leviticus  22;  Numbers 
8;  Deuteronomy  17;  total  for  the  Pentateuch,  76 
theories.  For  Josue  10;  Judges  7;  Ruth  4;  Samuel 
20;  Kings  24;  Chronicles  17;  Esdras  14;  Nehemias 
II ;  Esther  6;  total  for  the  historical  books,  113.  For 
Job  26;  Psalms  19;  Proverbs  24;  Ecclesiasticus  21; 
Canticle  of  Canticles,  18 ;  total  for  the  poetical  books, 
108.  For  Isaias  27;  Jeremias  24;  Lamentations  10; 
Ezechiel  15;  Daniel  22;  total  for  the  Great  Prophets, 
98;  for  all  the  Minor  Prophets,   144;  total  for  the 
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Old  Testament,  599.  For  Matthew  10 ;  Luke  9 ;  Mark 
7 ;  John  15  ;  total  for  the  Gospels,  41.  Acts  12  ;  Paul's 
Epistles  III;  other  Epistles,  44 ;  total  for  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 208.  Grand  total  of  theories  for  the  entire 
Bible,  747.  Of  these  609  had  already  gone  into 
oblivion,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  many 
of  the  remaining  144  would  not  soon  follow  them  to 
the  top  shelves  of  the  libraries,  to  be  dusted  no  more. 

In  this  literary  analysis  the  critics  themselves  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  too  much  relied  upon  the 
unreliable;  for  they  have  too  much  depended  on  mere 
theory  and  abstract  speculation  and  have  applied  their 
critical  methods  to  materials  so  volatile  and  so  im- 
palpable as  to  escape  the  analytical  process. 

Thus  we  see  that  not  all  the  principles  of  modern 
higher  criticism  will  stand  an  examination.  Base- 
less assumptions  have  been  placed  on  a  level  with  as- 
certained facts;  hasty  conclusions  have  been  put  for- 
ward as  principles  of  science;  and  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  accept  the  unwarranted  prepossessions  of  crit- 
ics, uninspired  men  like  ourselves,  as  the  revelation 
of  a  new  Gospel.  It  wall  be  admitted  that  we  have 
the  right  to  protest  against  the  arrogance  and  the 
dictatorial  tone  with  which  so  many  negative  critics 
would  convey  the  impression  that,  because  they  have 
chosen  to  assume  a  position  and  advocate  theories, 
therefore  we,  without  further  discussion,  must  con- 
sider ourselves  obliged  to  accept  their  word  as  final. 
No  real  pope  was  ever  so  loud  as  they  are  in  proclaim- 
ing the  dogma  of  their  own  infallibility.     But  we  re- 
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peat,  in  all  this  the  fault  lies,  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
with  the  true  higher  criticism,  as  with  the  radical  higher 
critics. 

From  the  little  that  we  have  said  about  the  six 
criteria  of  authenticity,  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
reader  whose  mind  is  well  disciplined  and  accustomed 
to  the  rigorously  logical  methods  of  modern  scientific 
investigation,  that  the  vague  and  hazy  principles  of 
the  higher  critics,  as  above  described,  can  not  often  be 
depended  upon  for  reliable  results,  or  for  satisfactory 
conclusions. 

However,  the  results  of  such  study,  whether  good 
or  bad,  will  depend  more,  perhaps,  on  the  critic,  than 
on  the  above-mentioned  criteria.  For  it  must  now  be 
easier  than  ever  before  for  the  reader  to  see  for  himself 
with  what  facility  a  resourceful  critic  can  juggle  with 
such  flexible  guides,  with  such  adaptable  criteria,  and 
play  fast  and  loose  through  the  elastic  loopholes  of 
such  indefinite  principles  and  bring  out  in  the  end  the 
very  conclusion  that  he  had  intended  to  bring  out  from 
the  beginning. 

The  reader,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  will,  we 
hope,  be  pleased  to  read  the  following  opinion  from 
the  pen  of  a  Protestant  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture 
at  one  of  our  American  universities  in  our  own  day. 
He  declares  he  is  not  a  traditionalist.  Yet,  for  sound 
practical  judgment  and  for  massive  common  sense,  we 
commend  his  position  to  the  reader's  thoughtful  con- 
sideration.    He  says: 

"  One  thing  is  practically  demonstrated  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages;  namely,  that  the  variations  of  opinion 
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among  the  critics  themselves  are  so  great  as  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  being  in  no  haste  to  give  up  the 
traditipnal  view  of  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible.  There  are  very  few  positive  con- 
clusions upon  which  the  critics  agree  among  themselves, 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  were  hopeless  to  expect  agree- 
ment in  the  future.  The  arguments  of  one  are  ignored 
or  opposed  by  another  of  equal  ability.  .  .  .  What 
seems  to  one  the  height  of  wisdom,  appears  to  an- 
other the  depth  of  absurdity.  Such  differences  among 
the  giant  intellects  will  cause  the  ordinary  man  to  de- 
spair of  reaching  a  safe  conclusion,  and  will  drive 
the  practical  man  to  adhere  with  greater  firmness  than 
ever  to  what  has  been  hitherto  found  a  good  working 
hypothesis,  allowing  those  who  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion, to  concern  themselves  with  these  theoretical  ques- 
tions. ...  It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
results  of  higher  criticism  are  not  only  merely  pre- 
sumptive, but  also  that  there  are  men  of  profound 
learning  who  dispute  almost  the  entire  system  of  crit- 
ical conclusions.  They  have  weighed  the  arguments, 
and  found  them  insufficient ;  they  have  critically  exam- 
ined the  Bible  for  themselves,  and  found  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  traditional  theory.  .  .  . 
Almost  every  new  theory,  however  plausible  in  its  en- 
tirety at  first,  is  liable  to  subsequent  modification,  not 
to  say  rejection." 
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BIBLICAL  ARCHEOLOGY 

Biblical  archaeology  is  partly  a  result  of  exegesis 
and,  as  such,  is  often  treated  more  exhaustively  in 
separate  treatises  than  can  be  done  in  a  General  Intro- 
duction. It  is  also  in  part  a  preparation  for  exegesis 
and,  therefore,  may  properly  belong  to  General  Intro- 
duction. As  such  we  treat  it  here,  though  briefly,  lest 
the  student  should  never  see  it  anywhere.  We  first 
give  it  in  its  usual  outlines,  definitions,  divisions,  sub- 
divisions, etc.,  and  then  explain  its  bearing  on  higher 
Biblical  criticism,  which  it  very  intimately  concerns. 

DEFINITION 

Biblical  archaeology  may  be  defined  as  an  orderly 
and  systematic  description  of  the  countries,  civilisa- 
tion, manners,  customs,  institutions,  and  of  the  civil, 
social,  domestic,  and  religious  life  of  the  ancient  peo- 
ples of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  early  Hebrews  and 
the  later  Jews,  among  whom  and  by  whom  the  Bible 
was  written. 

Biblical  archaeology  systematically  groups  together 
all  this  heterogeneous  information,  all  these  details,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  local  coloring  indis- 
pensable to  the  student,  and  of  presenting  to  him  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  circumstances  and  influences  under 
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which  the  books  were  composed,  and  in  the  light  of 
which  alone  they  can  be  understood. 

Biblical  archaeology  may  be  understood  in  two 
senses,  broad  and  narrow.  Taken  in  its  broadest 
sense,  it  includes :  — 

1 )  The  general  geography  and  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  Bible  lands; 

2)  The  natural  history  of  Palestine  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries; 

3)  The  history  of  the  early  Hebrews  and  the  later 
Jews,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D. 
70  or  A.  D.   135; 

4)  The  social  and  the  domestic  life  of  the  Chosen 
People  and  some  of  their  neighbors ; 

5)  The  civil,  political,  and  religious  institutions  of 
the  Bible. 

SCOPE 

Archaeology,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  "  knowledge 
of  antiquity,"  but  the  name  is  not  applied  to  all  knowl- 
edge of  by-gone  time.  Taken  in  its  narrower  and 
proper  sense.  Biblical  archaeology  is  restricted  to  the 
investigation  or  orderly  description  of  the  domestic, 
social  and  religious  life,  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  and  the  later  Jews. 

Archaeology  describes  the  fixed  results  of  Jewish 
history,  not  its  gradual  growth  or  development.  It  is 
history  at  rest,  not  history  in  motion. 

Archaeology  contributes  in  much  the  same  way  to  the 
elucidation  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  does  higher  criticism; 
only  higher  criticism  gives  the  ever  varying  circum- 
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stances  of  time,  place,  person,  etc.,  in  which  each  book 
of  Scripture  was  composed ;  while  archaeology  gives  the 
lasting  and  permanent  environment  in  which  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  Sacred  Books  were  written. 

SOURCES 

The  sources  of  archaeology  are  numerous.  It 
gathers  much  information  from  coins,  ancient  monu- 
ments, excavated  tombs,  ruined  cities,  sculptures, 
hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  are  be- 
ing examined  by  modern  explorers. 

Because  of  the  unchangeable  character  of  every- 
thing Oriental,  archaeology  is  indebted  for  much  in- 
formation to  modern  travel  and  research. 

Much,  too,  of  its  information  is  gathered  from 
Philo,  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  apocryphal  writ- 
ings; still,  a  great  part  of  its  data  is  derived  from  the 
Bible  itself,  but  reduced  to  system.  Thus  it  is  easily 
seen  that  Biblical  archaeology  is  both  a  result  of 
exegesis,  and  a  preparation  for  further  exegesis.  Let 
us  now  consider  its  bearing  on  higher  Biblical  criticism. 

Results 

In  the  last  fifty  years.  Oriental  archaeology  has  made 
astonishing  progress,  especially  in  Egypt,  Syria,  As- 
syria, Babylonia,  and  Persia,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
formation acquired  is  almost  incredible.  The  results 
have  enriched  the  museums  of  Europe  with  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  objects  from  the  remotest  period 
of  antiquity. 
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Inscriptions  from  the  walls  of  palaces  and  temples, 
from  the  faces  of  cliffs  in  mountain  gorges,  from 
columns,  pedestals,  obelisks,  fagades  of  public  build- 
ings, slabs,  cylinders,  funeral  urns,  coins,  signet  rings, 
tombs,  writings  on  baked  bricks  and  papyrus  rolls  from 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  been  gathered  together 
in  quantities  almost  endless. 

Occasional  travelers  and  professional  explorers  and 
excavators,  on  the  spot,  in  the  debris  of  the  ruined 
cities  of  the  East,  have  gathered  together  the  materials 
to  work  upon  and  sent  them  to  the  great  collections 
in  the  public  libraries  and  museums  of  Europe  and  even 
of  America. 

This  done,  archaeologists  and  philologists,  all  expert 
linguists,  have  carefully  examined  them,  have  either 
photographed  them  or  reproduced  them  by  other  con- 
trivances, have  deciphered  them,  have  translated  them 
at  their  leisure,  have  arranged  them  in  the  order  of 
time  and  place,  and  have  carefully  put  them  away  for 
reference  and  for  future  generations  to  look  at  and 
admire. 

This  done,  historians  have  given  the  substance  of  it 
all  to  the  public  in  the  most  accessible  and  attractive 
literary  form. 

The  result  is  that  we  now  have  relatively  complete 
and  most  instructive  histories  of  such  ancient  nations 
as  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  bears  more 
or  less  remotely  on  the  Bible. 

This  fact  suggests  the  question, —  Whenever 
archaeology  and  criticism  come  into  contact,  do  they 
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agree  or  do  they  disagree?  And,  in  case  they  disagree, 
to  which  shall  we  give  the  preference? 

Much,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
in  each  particular  case.  For  many  of  the  conclusions, 
both  of  higher  criticism  and  of  archaeology,  are  not 
final;  many  others  are  so  vague  and  indefinite  that 
they  cannot  answer  categorically  such  precise  ques- 
tions as  may  be  asked  about  the  genuineness  and  the 
literary  form  of  the  books  of  the  Bible. 

Still  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  not  to  know  that 
archaeology  has  established  some  very  important  facts 
which  make  many  opinions  certain  and  their  opposites 
so  absurd  that  no  sensible  man  can  afiford  to  main- 
tain them.  In  other  words,  archaeology  has  set  some 
general  limits  within  which  the  critic  must  be  content 
to  remain. 

However,  some  of  the  critics,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
tell  us  that  the  study  of  Oriental  archaeology  has  not 
been  able  to  prove  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
But  no  man,  unless  bereft  of  his  senses,  ever  claimed 
that  it  could.  It  would  be  extravagant  beyond  meas- 
ure to  expect  that  the  researches  of  the  archaeologist 
should  ever  decide  such  precise  questions  as  the  in- 
tegrity and  literary  form  of  the  sacred  books,  or  that 
he  should  ever  discover  the  form  and  quality  of  the 
paper  used  by  Moses  in  writing  his  book,  or  the  size 
and  shape  of  his  pen,  or  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
ink.     Neither  can  the  higher  critic  tell  us  these  things. 

We  admit  that  the  science  of  archaeology  does  not 
tell  us  whether  or  not  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch; 
but  it  does  most  categorically  tell  us  that  the  age  of 
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Moses  was  a  literary  age  and  that,  consequently,  he 
could  have  written  the  work  ascribed  to  him  by  tradi- 
tion. 

Now,  that  is  precisely  what  the  critics  have  denied, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  the  archaeologist  has  proved 
against  the  critics,  and  proved  it  most  conclusively. 

Thus  the  discoveries  of  the  archaeologists  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose;  for  they  give  us  the  general  and 
permanent  environment;  they  reproduce  the  very  at- 
mosphere in  which  all,  or  most  of  the  sacred  books 
were  written,  and  that  alone  is  very  much,  because 
applicable  to  so  many  of  the  books. 

In  the  past  many  rash  assumptions  of  the  negative 
critics  have  had  to  be  revised  and  corrected  under  the 
influence  of  archaeology.  For  instance:  Not  so  long 
ago,  and  without  a  shred  of  evidence  to  prove  it,  many 
of  the  critics  denied  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  art  of  writ- 
ing had  not  yet  been  invented  at  that  early  date.  But 
the  critics  no  longer  rely  on  this  sole  ground,  be- 
cause the  archaeologist  has  cut  this  ground  from  under 
their  feet  and  they  are  anxious  to  forget,  and  pre- 
tend to  forget,  that  they  ever  relied  upon  such  a  silly 
argument.  Yet  they  cannot  deny  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  such  a  wild  assertion  was  an  important  asset 
in  their  stock  in  trade. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  critics  then  insisted  that,  even 
if  the  art  of  writing  was  invented,  it  was  still  prac- 
tically unknown,  because  its  use  was  restricted  to  pub- 
lic purposes  and  to  chiseling  inscriptions  on  stone  monu- 
ments, like  obelisks,  temples,  palaces  and  pyramids. 
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And  it  is  not  so  long  since  some  of  the  critics  amused 
themselves  immensely  in  their  leisure  hours  by  com- 
puting with  mathematical  accuracy  just  how  many  yoke 
of  Egyptian  buffaloes  and  just  how  many  carts  would 
be  needed  to  haul  across  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  the 
land  of  Moab  the  great  stone  slabs  on  which  Moses 
would  have  had  to  chisel  the  Pentateuch  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs,  in  case  he  had  written  it. 

Very  few  critics  in  our  day  are  rash  enough  to  re- 
peat such  a  stupid  assertion.  For  they  would  be  re- 
futed instantly  by  the  cuneiform  tablets  brought  from 
the  libraries  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  and  by  the 
papyrus  rolls  brought  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt, 
all  to  be  seen  by  the  hundred  in  the  museums  of  Eu- 
rope, and  many  of  them  wTitten,  perhaps,  a  thousand 
years  before  the  days  of  Moses. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  critics  again  insisted,  with  just 
as  much  assurance  as  if  they  knew  all  about  it,  that, 
even  if  the  art  of  writing  was  known  in  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  it  certainly  was  unknown  in  Palestine  until 
long  after  the  days  of  Moses. 

After  they  had  thoroughly  committed  themselves  to 
this  statement,  a  very  interesting  discovery  was  made 
at  Tel-el-Amarna  on  the  Nile,  about  200  miles  above 
Cairo  and  about  the  same  distance  below  Thebes.  In 
the  ruins  of  the  library  of  the  royal  palace,  written 
on  baked  tablets,  three  hundred  and  twenty  letters 
were  discovered  in  1887,  ^^^  deciphered  and  translated 
by  expert  linguists.  What  surprised  the  learned 
world  most  of  all  was  that  this  correspondence  was 
carried  on  in  the  cuneiform  characters  of  Babylon  and 
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not  in  the  hieroglyphic  script  of  Egypt.  These  letters 
prove  just  as  conclusively  as  anything  can  be  proved, 
that  there  was  a  long  continued  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial correspondence  maintained  between  the  court 
of  the  Pharaohs,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  petty  tributary  chiefs  of  such  Syrian  towns 
as  Biblos,  Beyrout,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  of  such 
Palestinian  towns  as  Ajalon,  Accho,  Kadesh,  Gath, 
Lachish,  Megiddo,  and  Urusalim  (i.  e.,  Jerusalem). 
And  yet  all  these  320  letters  were  written  between 
B.  C.  1500  and  B.  C.  1450,  years  before  Moses  led  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

No  better  proof  could  be  given  to  show  the  literary 
character  of  the  age  of  Moses  and  to  show  that,  pre- 
cisely in  Palestine,  the  art  of  writing  was  cultivated, 
and  so  generally  cultivated  that  petty  chieftains  were 
able  to  write  and  maintain  a  regular  correspondence 
with  their  liege  lord,  the  king  of  Egypt. 

We  have  insisted  all  the  more  on  this  blunder  of 
the  critics,  because  they  were  so  haughty  and  over- 
bearing, so  offensive  and  insolent,  so  intolerant  and 
intolerable  in  their  whole  manner  towards  those  who 
could  not  agree  with  them  in  their  baseless  assertions 
on  this  topic. 

One  most  important  result  of  archaeological  research 
is  that  it  has  very  much  enhanced  and  strengthened  the 
general  credibility  of  the  Biblical  narratives,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  radical  critic,  who  has  any  repu- 
tation to  lose,  will  no  longer  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  Biblical  records  are  false, —  he  must  now  prove 
that  they  are  false.     And  should  he  still  persist  in 
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questioning  their  credibility,  he  will  be  forthwith  chal- 
lenged to  show  that  not  only  the  Bible,  but  Oriental 
archaeology  as  well  is  false  and  misleading.  In  other 
words,  the  presumption  now  favors  the  Bible;  the  pre- 
sumption now  is  that  the  sacred  books  are  what  they 
claim  to  be;  the  onus  probandi  or  burden  of  proof 
has  been  shifted  and  now  rests  upon  the  critics. 

All  this  holds  even  of  the  earliest  narratives  of  the 
Bible,  such  as  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  period 
and  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  and  the  exodus.  There 
was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  critics  rejected 
these  narratives  as  myths,  or  legends,  or  worthless 
traditions.  But  now  the  most  learned  Egyptologists, 
like  Lenormant,  Maspero,  Brugsch  Bey,  and  others, 
have  shown,  with  the  proofs  ready  at  hand,  that  these 
things  are  history, —  sober,  accurate  history,  and 
strictly  reliable  even  in  their  minutest  details.  These 
and  other  Egyptologists  tell  us  that  the  political  situa- 
tion, and  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  court,  and  the  official  titles  of  the  courtiers,  and 
the  duties  of  the  several  officers,  and  the  entire  social 
fabric,  as  described  in  the  Bible,  are  all  verified  in 
their  minutest  details  by  the  results  of  the  most  skill- 
ful and  scientific  researches  of  the  specialists  in  Egyp- 
tian archaeology.  In  fact,  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  Bible  records  is  distinctly  and  correctly  Egyptian: 
"  They  smell  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  desert." 

Dr.  George  Ebers,  who  specialized  in  the  period  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  says :  "  The 
history  of  Joseph,  even  in  its  smallest  details,  has  de- 
scribed with  the  greatest  exactness  the  conditions  of 
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Ancient  Egypt."      {Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses.) 

During  the  invasion  of  Palestine  under  Josue,  we 
read  that  Othniel  captured  the  City  of  Kerjath  Sepher, 
which  means  in  Hebrew,  "  The  City  of  Books,"  or 
*'  Book  Town,"  or  "  Bookville,"  so-called,  no  doubt, 
because  it  was  the  site  of  a  public  library  or  of  some 
educational  institution. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  all  goes  to  show  that  the  age 
of  the  Exodus  in  Egypt  and  in  Southwest  Asia,  the 
age  of  Moses,  was  a  literary  age,  an  age  of  books, 
and  readers,  and  writers,  and  that  some  of  the  cities 
of  Palestine  were  filled  with  the  contemporaneous 
records  of  past  events. 

Dr.  Sayce,  professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  his  work,  The  Higher  Criticism 
and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments,  may  not  be  right  in 
all  his  contentions,  but  he  does  prove  that  the  literary 
and  historical  methods  of  the  critics  are  often  unre- 
liable and  need  to  be  corrected  by  the  well  ascertained 
results  of  modern  archaeology.  Yet  Doctor  Sayce  is 
not  a  traditionalist.  Thus  far  the  results  of  Egyptian 
archaeology. 

Fortunately  we  are  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  the 
archaeological  discoveries  made  in  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia are  equally  important  and  equally  decisive.  The 
inscriptions  on  their  monuments  and  the  records  of 
their  clay  tablets  and  cylinders,  so  far  as  yet  deciphered, 
agree  most  remarkably  with  the  records  of  the  Bible. 
In  fact,  many  statements  of  Scripture,  though  unsup- 
ported for  thousands  of  years  by  any  other  testimony, 
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have  received  unexpected  confirmation  from  the  con- 
temporary monuments  of  surrounding  nations.  Thus, 
the  very  interesting  "  Moabite  Stone,"  which  was 
erected  by  King  Mesha,  at  Dibon,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
about  B.  C.  900  (or  896),  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  discovered  in  1868,  bears 
thirty-four  lines  of  a  closely  written  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tion, which  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  several  portions 
of  the  third  and  fourth  Books  of  Kings.  Also  the 
famous  *'  Black  Obelisk  "  contains  in  its  Assyrian  cunei- 
form inscriptions  a  remarkable  corroboration  of  the 
Biblical  account  of  Jehu,  King  of  Israel.  Again,  the 
passage,  Isaias  20,  i,  in  which  "  Sargon,  King  of  Assy- 
ria," is  mentioned  only  casually  and  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  not  only  in  the  whole  Bible,  but  in  all  known 
literature,  was  the  sole  evidence  for  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  years  that  there  had  ever  been  such  a  per- 
son as  "  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria."  But  the  discover- 
ies recently  made  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  found  at 
Nineve  give  us  a  complete  history  of  the  man  and  of 
the  dynasty  which  he  founded. 

Dr.  Clay,  professor  of  Babylonian  archaeology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (now  at  Yale),  in  a 
work.entitled  Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel, 
1907,  writes:  *' Weighing  carefully  the  position 
taken  by  the  critics,  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  re- 
vealed through  the  decipherment  of  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, we  find  that  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  their  theories  rest,  with  reference  to  the  points 
that  could  be  tested,  totally  disappear.     The  truth  is 
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that  whenever  any  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  through  excavation,  their  hypotheses  have  in- 
variably been  found  wanting." 

But  the  higher  critics  are  reluctant  to  admit  this 
new  light. 
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